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Starting next January, a new edition of LIFE will be published fortnightly in the | 
Spanish language for the people of Latin America. The initial circulation will be ; 
over 100,000—and those hundred thousand will represent the most influential | : es. ] 
and forward-looking elements among the 101,000,000 Spanish-speaking | 
me citizens of the republics of Latin America... the people who lead trends and 
ee influence opinion. 
- By speaking to them in the exact idiom of their own tongue, LIFE will bring 
them a clearer interpretation of international views and ideas, new inventions oe : 1 
and products—and a better understanding of people, places and events. 
Latin America is the great market of the future for exporters. Competition is 
keen and growing keener. Make your name and reputation. known. in Latin 
America—book space in Lire Spanish-language edition. Enquiries to: 












C 
, LONDON: 4 Dean Street, London, W. | ( 
PARIS: 26 Rue de la Pepiniére, Paris, 8 

BAD GODESBERG: Koelnerstrasse 7! 
ZURICH: Mythenquai 24 P 


NEW YORK: Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, NY 2° 
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Set Sterling Free? 


HE “very serious measures ” that the Government is preparing to 
take “to enable us to pay our way” are not to be announced 
until next week. Usually, on these occasions, there are plenty of 
inspired forecasts of what is intended, which turn out to be reasonably 
well-founded. This time there are none ; nobody professes to know 
what is coming. This may be because dramatic policies are being 
planned of such novelty that secrecy is essential. Or it may be, as 
has often happened before, that Ministers have found it easier to agree 
that something must be done than to decide what to do, and that, 
when Mr Churchill used such minatory language, he was speaking 
in the spirit of King Lear— 
I will do such things— 
What they are yet I know not—but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. 


The urge, of course, will be to find something new to do. It is an 
understandable desire and, within the limits of reason, a wholly praise- 
worthy one, for it is a sickening and dispiriting business to meet each 
recurring alarm with nothing but fresh turns of the familiar screws ; to 
cut imports and capital investment once again, when anybody can see 
that the only final cure is expansion. With every fresh instalment of 
restriction, the hope that it will be the last becomes more slender, 
and the public’s willingness to endure it correspondingly less. If there 
is a new formula, it is badly needed. 


In such an awkward fix, it seems natural to the present generation 
to seek a way out by doing something to the currency. The currency 
proposal that is on the agenda at present is one to “set sterling free ” 
by allowing the rate of exchange to fluctuate in the market and by 
restoring a degree of convertibility to the pound. It should be said at 
once that there is no reason to suppose that these proposals have 
been accepted by the Government or that they will figure in next 
week’s announcements. On the contrary, such signs as are visible to 
the outside observer suggest that no such decision has been taken. 
Nevertheless, “setting the pound free” has been authoritatively 
proposed and seriously discussed ; there are many people who believe 
that it could cure the chronic anemia of Britain’s external finances ; 
and it deserves some analysis, as a prelude to whatever measures the 
Government may have to announce-next week. Moreover, the success 
that has been achieved in stopping—or almost stopping—the flux of 
reserves makes it possible to discuss such questions in a context of 
sothe freedom of choice and of timing. The possibility of the ultimate 
calamity arriving and of the reserves running out cannot yet be wholly 
excluded ; and if it arrives the only remaining freedom of choice will 
be between despérately unpleasant alternatives. But it can now be 
hoped that this will be avoided. 

“ Setting the pound free,” as currently proposed, does not mean 
what it says. In the first place, the freedom of the exchange rates to 
fluctuate in the market would be conditioned by the active intervention 
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of the authorities, who would be able,on any day, to deter- 
mine what the rate should be. It is not a proposal that 
the reserves should not be used, but that instead of 
playing a passive and compulsory role, as they do with a 
fixed rate, they should be employed actively and at 
discretion. A fixed rate is, in a sense, a one-way option 
given by the Bank of England to those who hold pounds 
and are entitled to exchange them into other currencies ; 
a fluctuating rate would enable the Bank to exact a price 
from those who wish to exchange. And in the second 
place, the convertibility that is now proposed would also 
fall a long way short of perfect freedom. It is not, for 
instance, proposed that residents in the United Kingdom 
or in the rest of the sterling area should have any more 
licence to convert their pounds into other currencies than 
they have at present ; or that anyone, wherever resident, 
should be allowed to move capital funds that are now 
restricted ; or that the sterling balances owing to other 
countries should be paid off in dollars or gold. What 
is proposed, it appears, is that from now on anyone 
residing outside the sterling area who comes into posses- 
sion of pounds as a result of current trade (i.e., not 
capital transactions) should be allowed to convert them 
into gold or dollars. 

This would not be full convertibility. But it would 
be a step towards full convertibility, and a step that the 
City of London would very much like to be able to take. 
The new factor that has emerged in recent months is 
that the City is, for the first time, willing to accept a 
fluctuating exchange rate for sterling as the price that 
has to be paid for this step towards convertibility. The 
argument is that the withdrawal of the obligation to peg 
the rate at $2.80, and the freedom it would confer on the 
Bank to use the reserve as a masse de manceuvre on its 
own initiative, instead of keeping it passively at the dis- 
posal of the licensed holders of sterling, would make it 
possible to meet the demands to which convertibility 
would give rise ; had there been a fluctuating rate in 
1947, the attempt to provide convertibility would not 


then have failed. This is the proposal that requires 
examination. 


Freedom the Obvious Goal 


The great majority of informed opinion would accept 
convertibility as the obvious and desirable goal of British 
policy ; it has been solemnly proclaimed often enough. 
It is true that one cannot help having some 
deubts whether sterling and most of the other European 
currencies will ever be freely convertible into dollars, 
in the full sense of the word, which would include 
freedom for capital transfers. But it is common ground 
with all but a small minority of opinion that, if Britain 
is to survive as a commercial nation, sterling will have to 
be much more freely convertible into other currencies 
than it is today... A country’s currency cannot be con- 
vertible unless the country can earn its living in fair 
competition with other countries. This is the challenge 
that the British people must accept. The alternative 
notion of a ring-fenced. high-cost partnership between 
the United Kingdom and some few members of the 
present sterling area is not only most unattractive, but 
impracticable ; for fewer and fewer of them would play 
a game that promises them so little. Convertibility— 
if not in its complete form vis-d-vis the dollar area, then 
at least with the rest of the world—imposes itself as the 
objective of British policy. 

There is something also to be said, in a long-term 
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context, for a floating exchange rate. The general argy- 


ment between fixed and fluctuating rates is a familiar. 


one, on which most people have long since taken sides. 
But there is also a special argument of application to 
sterling in the present phase of its history. The world 
economy is obviously still in a most abnormal 


State, 

Nobody can possibly make even a reasonable cues; 
about the rea] value of sterling until the four majo; 
uestion marks of world economics are resolved. Can 
a dollar gap be closed, either by “ natural” means or 


by forms of action by the American Government 
moderate and inexpensive enough to have a chance of 
being continued ? How long will rearmament continue 
and what will it cost ? Will there be another slump and 
if so how severe will it be ? Will the relationship beiween 
the prices of primary products and the prices of manv- 
factures remain so cruelly unfavourable to an industrial 
country that has lost its overseas investments ? With 
all these major uncertainties, nobody can say at what rate 
of exchange—if at any—the accounts of the United 
Kingdom can be brought into a new permanent 
eGuilibrium. The one thing that is certain is that the 
eventual rate will not turn out to be-one of $2.80 to the 
pound. If a change in the rate is inevitable, and if nobody 
will ever be able to calculate a priori what it should be, it 
is at least arguable that opportunity should be taken to let 
the pressures of the market-place determine the answer. 
This may well be better than a series of attempts to think 
up a new permanent fixed rate, each of which ends in a 
crisis devaluation. 


The Cost of Convertibility 


A free pound—free to move on the exchanges and free 
to be converted—is thus, to put it at its lowest, an accept- 
able object of policy. But to say this is something quite 
different from asserting that a move in that direction at 
the present moment is either timely or possible. The 
present position is dominated*by three facts : the terms 
of trade, though they have improved a little, are still 
strongly adverse ; there is still a deficit in the balance of 
payments ; and the reserves are critically low. The British 
economy is still sick ; and though it may be true that 
plenty of exercise is a condition of good health, it does 
not follow that an invalid either could or should go in lor 
a hurdle race just because he is tired of being in bed. 


Convertibility for sterling is highly desirable ; but none 

the impressive arguments in its favour can really on- 
ceal the fact that it would cost something in terms of the 
reserves. There is a very subtle argument connected 
with the various special categories of restricted sterling 
which it is not easy to unravel but which it is important 
that the public should understand. When a foreigner 
comes into possession of sterling which he is not allowed 
to convert into the currency of his choice, it rem:'ns 
standing to his credit in a London bank. It is not prac‘ cal 
to prohibit him from doing ing at all with it, ani m 
practice various categories of foreigners are allowe! [0 
make various sorts of purchases with their restricied 
sterling. But once any such concession is made, the cvor 
is opened to methods—more or less roundabouts, mor¢ of 
less legal—by which the foreigner can get his money 0u!. 
An exemplar of all these transactions dar too simple end 
obvious to be permitted, but it will serve to illustrate ‘he 
principle) is this: the foreigner uses his sterling to >uy 
some sterling area ity for which there is ama: «ct 


in the United States (say Indian shellac) ; he sells \\ 9 
America, perhaps underselling the regular supplic’s > 
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,ad the dollars for which it sells, instead of coming into 
-he Bank of England’s reserves, stay in his pocket, with 
or without the knowledge of his own government. Rates 
are quoted im the markets of the world (other than 
[| ondon) for the different varieties of fancy sterling, and 
‘he discount that they show on the official rate of $2:80 
represents the price that has to be paid for grey-tharket 
couversion by those whose pounds are officially supposed 
to be blocked. 

hese fancy-rates for sterling are very greatly disliked 
by the Bank of England. In part, this is the hatred that 
every controller has for what escapes from his control. 
But it is also true that the existence of grey-market con- 
vertibility costs this country reserves ; the dollars paid 
for shellac in the simple example just quoted are lost to 
the national chest. But this simply illustrates the fact 
that, for a country in Britain’s position, any restriction on 
convertibility saves some dollars and conversely any 
relaxation or evasion of the restriction costs some dollars, 
Grey-market convertibility must cost the country less 
than permitted convertibility at the official rate ; firstly, 
because those who use the grey market convert their 
pounds at a lower rate ; and secondly because there must 
be some holders of sterling who, through scruple or 
ignorance, do not use these methods. To try to stop the 
loss of reserves that comes from the existence of these 
fancy rates of granting the right of conversion at the 
official rate would be absurd ; it would be like trying to 
stop the leaks in a ship’s plates by opening the cocks. 

This is a Most summary treatment of a very complex 
subject. But it is perhaps enough to establish the fact 
that the technicalities of the exchange market do not dis- 
turb the general proposition that any extension of the 
area in which sterling is convertible would necessarily 
cost this country some of its reserves. How great the loss 
of reserves would be is a matter of judgment. It is easy 
to see that the grant of convertibility would lead to some 
people offering pounds for sale who would not otherwise 
do so—if it did not have that effect it would be meaning- 
less. But would it-lead to anybody buying pounds who 
would not otherwise do so ? Much playeis made with the 
increased confidence that would be felt in sterling. But 
what would be the cash value of confidence ? There 
would be approving statements ; but how much money ? 
The maximum amount of freedom that can be contem- 
plated at present is not very much; British currency 
policy has been very erratic in the past and might have 
sudden reversals in the future ; and the Opposition could 
be counted on to undermine any appearance of per- 
manence that it was sought to give to the new arrange- 
ments. In these circumstances, it is difficult to believe 
that there would be much additional demand for sterling 
1; a result of convertibility ; and if money were to come 
in, it would help the reserves only at the cost of also 
duilding up London’s short-term debts to the world. 


The City takes a more sanguine view than that set 
down here—which would be an impressive fact were it 
not for the memory that in 1947 the experts also thought 
‘hat convertibility would not cost much. Much or little, 
‘( would cost something ; and in the present state of the 
reserves anything that would bear upon them is dan- 
serous. The inconvertibility of sterling is indeed a dis- 
stace ; the bankers are right to feel it keenly. But the 
only way to avoid the taint of bankruptcy is not to be 
cankrupt. Re t though it is, the conclusion must 
ve that convertibility will have to wait until the reserves 
ve larger, and going up. . 
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The argument for and against abandoning a fixed rate 
for sterling is a little different. | Convertibility, for a 
country in Britain’s position, with heavy short-term 
debts, must always cost the reserves something ; a flexible 
rate of exchange could; in certain circumstances, assist 
them. But hardly in the circumstances of today. So 
long as there is a deficit in the balance of payments, a 
floating rate would tend to be a sinking rate. But a 
sinking rate would turn the terms of trade still more un- 
favourably against Britain. For the present it is surely 
better to keep the pound up. The floating rate must wait 
until either the balance of payments is strong enough to 
prevent it from sinking or else a fall in the prices of 
primary products, and particularly of food, make a de- 
preciation of sterling tolerable. 


Third Parties 


There is another set of considerations that has not yet 
been brought into the argument. This is the reaction 
upon other countries of a policy of “ setting the pound 
free.” The countries of the sterling area have a right to 
be consulted. The predictions of a collapse of the 
sterling area if the fixed rate for sterling were abandoned 
ate grossly exaggerated ; but the other sterling area 
countries could hardly be expected to like a policy that 
would leave the value of their currencies to the discretion 
of the managers in London—and would leave the 
managers in London at the mercy of the economic 
policies of the present and subsequent British govern- 
ments. And though they all say they want convertibility, 
the sort of convertibility they want is the right to turn 
their own pounds into dollars, which is not at all what 
is proposed. 

There is also Europe to be considered. Setting the 
pound free would almost certainly disrupt the European 
Payments Union. Its monthly clearing could hardly be 
worked if rates of exchange were moving hourly. EPU 
is a set of devices by which creditors in Europe agree to 
take something other than gold or dollars for their 
credits ; if they can get gold or dollars through British 
convertibility why should they be content with less ? 
Opinions differ about EPU between those who emphasise 
how inferior it is to complete convertibility of all 
European currencies and those who remember what 
an improvement it is on the bilateral payments 
agreements that preceded it. But this at least should 
be generally acceptable: that it would be a very great 
pity to disrupt EPU unless what was put in its place was 
a really large step towards something demonstrably 
better. 


Moreover, if EPU went, the liberalisation of European 
trade that it has made possible would also go. Liberalisa- 
tion has been seriously eaten into of recent months ; but 
there is still a great deal of it left. It is doubtful whether 
the countries of Europe would be ready to maintain their 
open general licences for imports of each other’s goods 
if the accompanying payments were forced back into 
bilateral channels. Furthermore, if the pound sterling 
were made convertible by unilateral action, there would 
be some tendency in Europe, as there was in 1947, to 
discriminate against British goods in order to have a 
favourable balance with Britain and thus secure precious 
dollars. Thus the effect on Europe of setting the pound 
free would almost certainly be, in some degree, to restrict 


‘trade. -Yet it ought to be a standing rule -of economic 


policy that any currency arrangement that restricts trade 
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is ipso facto suspect. It would seem sensible to conclude 
that there should be no British move towards either float- 
ing rates or convertibility without at least an attempt to 
cencert action with some or all of the European nations, 
as well as with the members of the sterling area. 


The Scope for New Policies 


These currency proposals*have been worth analysing 
at such length only because there appears to be a 
dangerous fascination in the manipulation of money. In 
the earlier postwar years the theorists of the left wing 
used to argue that it was possible to escape from the 
cruel necessities of Britain’s place in the world by plan- 
ning all trade and confining it within barter bargains. 
There is a corresponding tendency now on the Right to 
believe that there is a secret passage out of Britain’s 
economic confinements that will be opened up by utter- 
ing the magic formula of free markets. But the inescap- 
able fact is that no currency, planned or free, can be 
stronger than the economy on which it is based. All these 
arguments come back in the end to the same place: until 
Britain’s domestic economy is put into such a state that 
it can earn its living in the world, the pound sterling will 
not be strong enough to be set free without sinking out 
of sight or to be made convertible without exhausting the 
reserves. 


To come back to the old familiar problem is not, of 
course, to say that there is nothing new to be done about 
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it. But it is to assert that the field for useful action < 3 


home and not in currency manipulations. The one b. ch; 
feather in the present government’s cap is that it brow ch; 
back into use the weapon of credit control. The re< it; 
to date have been excellent, and the policy has no: yer 
had time to reach its full development. But though ;: ‘; 
the essential basis for other actions, no one ever »re- 
tended that it could restore the efficiency of the Br :ish 
economy single-handed. The actions must now 
follow. It is idle to expect any government with a na::ow 
majority to do much by way of cutting the standa:¢ of 
popular consumption, and it is difficult to be much more 
optimistic about government expenditure. But the other 
side of the equation remains ; a § per cent increas: in 
output (for the same real incomes) would be as effective 
as a § per cent reduction in consumption, and much more 
satisfactory. Can nothing be done to reduce the 
monstrous impediments to initiative and effort? There 


‘ was a moment when the Labour Government planned a 


great movement for incentive wage schemes, but it fizzled 
out. Does the EPL mean that the Government’s mind js 
closed to any measures of rearranging taxation so 2s to 
bear less heavily on the qualities that are needed for 
economic efficiency ? The ular conviction may 
have to be acepted that, in a welfare state, no stick may 
ever be applied to the economic donkey. But are carrots 
also taboo ? Is that present-day Conservative doctrine ? 
And if not, exactly what is it that prevents a Conservative 
Government from doing what it believes in? 


When the Russians Bring Gifts 


r HERE is a feeling in the air that the growing 
strength and cohesion of the western allies in 
Europe are making an impact on Stalin’s advisers. There 
is no striking recoil in Soviet policy to be recorded, and 
the small gestures of appeasement that are being made 
remain furtive ; but the face that is turned towards the 
west bears something less of a scowl than it did, and in 
Korea the psychological conditions for a truce have been 
prepared with some care. Roughly speaking, the role 
that is played at the moment by Moscow and its allies 
is that of the manager with his team of heavy-weight and 
light-weight boxers. He pays them and trains them 
between fights, chooses their contests, and gives advice 
from the corner of the ring while the fight is on. If it is 
won he takes much of the credit ; if it is lost he explains 
the reasons to the public ; but he takes no part in the 
contests himself. Hence the contradictions in Soviet 
policy which are so puzzling to those who have not read 
their Lenin and find it hard to distinguish between the 
long-term strategy of Stalinism and its short-term tactics. 


It happens, not altogether by accident, that the soft- 
speaking phase in Soviet policy coincides with growing 
pains in Nato. The military programmes agreed on in 
February at the Lisbon conference are behind schedule, 
for a variety of reasons ; the tooling up has gone well but 
the divisions and weapons do not run off the assembly 
lines. And now that General Ridgway has twice the 
troops and aitcraft that General Eisenhower had when he 
took over in April, 1951, there is a disposition to say that 
delays can be afforded, because the threat of scientific 
weapons in being and in creation supplies all that is 
needed to prevent world war breaking out in Europe. 
What value is to be set on such speculations will, perhaps, 


be clearer when Mr Churchill has spoken next week in 
the House of Commons. For the moment it is more 
important to examine what is new and what is unchanged 
in Moscow’s conduct of the cold war. 

Clearly, if Stalin’s object for the time being is to keep 
the Soviet Union out of trouble, the satellite governments 
and the national Communist parties become the main 
weapons of policy ; and the problem of their use is io 
fight the right actions at the right times in’ the right 
places. Policy must be clear but it must be-flexible. For 
instance, the peace campaign as conducted in 1950-1 
failed to produce the protest and action by the “ working 
masses ”’ against the Korean war that was hoped ; the 
campaign to sabotage deliveries of American weapons {0 
France resulted in little more than a crane or two being 
thrown into the water. Such failures have to be forgot': 
and substitutes found. To do so is not difficult, for ever 
where the Communist Party can be relied on to contin 
the struggle, infinitely adaptable, covering the retr: 
from one position by advance into another. 

The last six months have produced two typi 
examples. It was necessary to distract public attent'« 
from the somersault performed by the Russians wl: 
they offered the Germans a national army. (It used 
” to argue in favour of « 
ime against in Com- 
munist Europe quite literally a punishable offence— 0 


ao rrp 


ors = 


‘argue against it.) So the manceuvre has been cover: 


by the world-wide germ warfare « 


; campaign against |! - 
Americans. Likewise, a complete ¢ of tone in «| 


that has been said about what China will do to the U\ 
and what it demands of the Americans has bec" 
covered by the suggestion that western industrialists ar: 
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traders must get back to business as usual, cut loose 

from allied restrictions on trade with . Communist 
intries, and enter. the vast markets that they are reputed 
iffer. ; 


Rehind such tactics, and behind the reshuffle of Soviet 
iabassadors in Berlin, London, Peking and Washington, 
lies a political strategy which the instructions sent to the 
national Communist parties make no attempt to conceal. 
(he main objective stands out clearly: it is to divide 
the Atlantic allies, in particular to divide Britain from 
the United States. Ultimately it is hoped to get American 
forces out of Europe, leaving Germany to become in 
course of time an ally of the Soviet Union. If the drive 
can be taken out of western rearmament and dissension 
sown in the ranks of Nato, then more time has been won 
to tighten the Soviet gtp on eastern Europe, to mobilise 
German nationalism to bring to the west the long- 
awaited, long-prophesied slump. 


[f this is the general plan, what are its particular 
features ? Firstly, that blandishments and bullying go 
side by side. Hints of expanded trade and peaceful 
co-existence come from Moscow while Ulbricht and 
Grotewohl preach from Eastern Germany the overthrow 
‘' Dr Adenauer by violence. Trade between Japan and 
munist China is revived while Communist-led mobs 
-monstrate in Tokyo against the government and the 
\mericans. Moscow can talk to Paris in friendlier tones 
vhile M. Duclos leads armed gangs against the Paris 


rylt . 


secondly, there is in action a new version of the tactics 
of the united front against imperialism laid down by 
Lenin. The Communist is to keep quiet about his 
icology ; his duty is to get allies, not to stand aloof. The 
nmon enemy is the American on the local airfield or 
the local base ; the emotion to be roused against him 
is national feeling; Europe, like Asia, is to be “ liberated ” 
from the foreign imperialist by its own efforts. If demon- 
tors get shot or battered by the police, so much the 
etter ; they make useful martyrs. Governments which 
-operate with the United States must be attacked, if 
possible overthrown. If it can be done only with the 
help of Nazis and Fascists, then make allies of them. 


rhirdly, liberation movements in Asia and Africa must 
g0 on, varying in intensity according to local, circum- 
tances. In some places—for example in Africa—all that 

needed is to work with the momentum of events ; in 
‘hers, for example Indo-China and Malaya and Burma, 
‘here is not only a field for political exploitation but also 
i military situation in which China is directly interested. 
Lastly, it is important to note the timing of these tactics. 
Between now and 1954 the western alliance is due to 

ich the peak of its defence preparations, the peak from 
vhich it will look down on a future and lower level of 
peacetime readiness. Already there are complaints, 
second thoughts and recriminations about the burden of 
vhat is being done; and there is gloomy speculation 
‘Sout what will happen to the American and European 
‘conomies when rearmament begins to sag. By next year 
‘“iany people will want to believe that the danger to the 
‘vee world has been exaggerated, and it is the task of 
_ommunist propaganda to provide the evidence: peace 
‘1 Korea if not in Malaya and Indo-China ; temporary 
labilisation in Europe while Soviet Germany struggles 
‘0 win free Germany ; offers of new markets to the West’s 
consumer goods on Condition that it offers raw materials 


ind capital equipment in exchange. 
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Supposing, it may be asked, that these things do all 
happen, what does it matter ? A drop in tension, less 
spent on rearmament, more trade with the East—these 
are all things to be welcomed. Why regard a Soviet 
effort to bring them about as a dangerous part of a cold 
war campaign ? The answer is, of course, one that is 
constantly being forgotten: that the purpose of the West 
in building up strength is to negotiate on equal terms a 
fair settlement of the problems created by the last war. 
For without such a settlement the peaceful co-existence 
of Europe with the Russians is not possible. Now that 
this strength is in sight of achievement, it is naturally the 
Russians’ purpose to put off negotiations which promise 
no benefits to themselves. Some of them may believe 
that the Atlantic front created by their hostility can now 
be destroyed by a little appeasement ; others may be 
genuinely frightened of the West’s manifest superiority 
in scientific weapons and industrial potential ; others may 
still believe that Europe and Asia will be theirs for the 
asking if a slump follows rearmament. 


Whatever the dominant opinion in the Kremlin—and 
there is no possibility of being certain what it is—the 
present directive for political. warfare is clear: set 
German against German and Japanese against Japanese ; 
exploit all disagreements between the United States and 
its allies; get the Americans out of Europe and, if 
possible, the British out of Asia ; keep the colonial wars 
simmering but never let them boil over. The West will 
do well to fear the Russians when they bring in 1952 
the gifts they could have offered so much more con- 
vincingly in 1947. 
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Advertising pays... whom? 


Would it pay me té advertise ? Can I handle my 
own advertising ? What does it cost to employ an agent ? 
What do I get from an agent? Is it true that once you 
start advertising you have to keep it up ? Can | advertise 
in overseas publications! How much advertising can 
I do for two thousand pounds ? What are the pros and 
cons of direct mail advertising in my business ? 


These are only a few of the questions you are likely 
to want answers to before you know exactly what to do 
about your advertising. 


Through the post it would take you about twelve 
months to arrive at the answers to these questions. , 
No business with an advertising problem can afford to 
wait as long as that. But you could settle the thing in 
an hour by talking it over with somebody who knows— 
or can get you—all the answers. So why not come along 
for a chat when you are next in London ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertixing 
$7-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. . Telephone: MUSeam s050 
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The Census—Il 
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Houses for All? 


"T" HE findings of the housing census have been awaited 
with some eagerness. For far too long housing 
policy has had to be judged by factual evidence which 
has been pitifully bare in many respects. The census 
does not provide all the information that is needed, but 
it helps considerably. Like the other preliminary results, 
the housing figures as yet available are based on a one 
per cent sample only. It will be surprising, however, 
if the final picture differs in any important respect. Only 
private households have been considered and the figures 
throughout exclude establishments like hotels or board- 
ing-houses. Houses (throughout this article taken to 
mean “ dwelling units”) vacant on the night of the 
census have also been omitted. 
~ Tt is changes in the number and size of families, rather 
than in the population, which primarily govern housing 
demands. In 1951, the number of households (a 
‘‘ household ” is deemed to include any resident domestic 
servants or lodgers living with a family), was 27 per 
cent greater than in 1931, although the increase in the 
total population was only a third as large. There is 
nothing new about the number of households growing 
faster than the population—it has been going on through- 
out the century. Correspondingly, the average size of 
a household has been getting smaller; it is now 3.19 
persons in England and Wales and 3.39 in Scotland, as 
compared with 3.72 and 3.99 in 1931. 

A simple average has a dangerous way of hiding wide 
differences. On examining the sizes of households— 
which is possible in both years for only England and 
Wales—the surprising change is not that the number 
of households of eight or more persons has halved, but 
that the number of people living alone has doubled. One 
out of every ten households now consists of a single 
person. Households of two or three persons are still the 
most usual but it is the twos now, rather than the threes, 
that predominate. 

1—HovusEHOLDS AND THEIR SizE 
(England and Wales) 
eis TNo. of Households 
Per cent | of each size 
No. of Households Change | out of every 


Size of Household (thousands) from /| 1.000 Households 
(No. of Persons) || 081 - : 


to 


| 1,398 | +103 





Tigao ce peeate 689 | | 67 | 107 
$i cosets | 2240 | 3642 | +63 | 219 | 279 

2,460 | 3,256 | +32 241 | 250 
be cscceteeenna | 1981 | 2485 | +425 | 194 | 191 
Bs ssceeb eceeeas 1271 | 1241 |} —2 | 124 95 
Bic. cscreee ais 47 | SB. | —-4% | 93 44 
ERIE Rees | 422 | oT | 42 | 41 | 19 
Bene a 1:10 | ee > i 8 
ots vase | 4 me Ao | 
10 and over ..... 98 aD —54 ae 3 
All Gizes............. 140,233 13,043 | +27 | 1,000 1,000 


Many causes have been working together to bring 
about this shift from the larger to the smaller household 


—economic and social.as well as what demographers 


call natural ones. The lower birth-rate and earlier 
marriages have helped. So has the welfare state by 


* 


making old people less dependent on their relatives and 
able to maintain a separate home. There are more 
elderly widows today increasing the number of people 
living-alone. But young adults, too, will be more repre- 
sented among the one-person households since their 
higher real earnings have enabled them to set up some- 
where on their own. If the 1931 girl lived away from 
home it was in a hostel or as a resident domestic servant 
(adding to the size of a middle-class household in the 
census) ; her 1951 counterpart was installed in a “ bed- 
sitter.” All this has resulted in a redistribution of the 
population into smaller households. 


To ask whether house-building has been keeping pace 
seems like begging the question. For, of course, a 
household cannot be formed unless it has somewhere to 
live. But by no means all households had a house or 
flat entirely to themselves in 1931—about one out of 
every five shared a dwelling. Has this side of the picture 
changed ? On the contrary, it is almost exactly as it 
was twenty years ago. The count of structurally 
separate houses or flats made in April of last year showed 
that they had increased by some 30 per cent since 1931 
—slightly more than the households. Proportionately, 
rather fewer households are sharing today, but because 
the total number of households is so much larger, there 
are, in fact, some 80,000 more households without a 
dwelling entirely to themselves. 


2—Tue Count oF Houses AND HowusEHOLDS 








(Thousands) 
| England ae 
| ant Wales Scotland Gt. Britai: 
Total households :— | 
BRR 6 UG ESs sie a eeaks | ~ 10,233 1,172 11,405 
PM Wid uwas heen on 13,043 1,438 14,481 
Per cent change ..... +27 +23 +27 
Structurally separate 
dwellings :— 
BOE <chsdua ni creds 9,124 1,147 10,271 
DOR i Stverctavenees 11,934 1,378 13,312 
Per cent change...... +31 +20 | + 30 
Households sharing a 
dwelling :— 
ORR suns eauenseoae 1,949 48 1,997 
FOOL 6 chinks ho weds ke | 1,968 lll | 2,079 
Shared dwellings :— 
BEER ekvancesenss 840 2s | 865 
Wc cen | 859 50 | 909 


The figure of over a million by which households 
outnumber separate dwellings is not a measure of the 
demand for additional homes. There will always be 
people who want to live in the same house as other 
pe although separately enough to count as a distinc 

ousehold. The difference between the shared dwelling 
and a flat may be no more than a plywood partition on 
the landing with a door in it. Usually, however, occu- 
pants of shared dwellings are not entirely independen' 
of each other and in some 70 per cent ot cases at leas! 
the toilet afrangements are shared. Without doubt the 
majority of households who share a dwelling would 
rather not ; but the census figures do not say how many. 
Nor, of course, can they answer such oiighen economic 
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questions as the relative preference for cheap shared 
accommodation and expensive new houses. 

Just as the average household is smaller today, so too, 
: of course, is the average house. Owing to the concentra- 
, tion of new building on smaller houses and to large old 
j houses being divided into flats, there are now (in England 
and Wales) many more of all sizes of dwellings containing 
up to five living rooms (including kitchens but not 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY SIZE 
(England and Wales) 
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sculleries) than in 1931 and fewer of the larger sizes. 
The numbers of four-roomed and five-roomed houses 
have increased so much that 60 per cent of all houses in 
Britain are now of these two sizes. 


3—AVERAGE NuMBER oF Rooms OccuPIED 
(England and Wales) 


ES 











Average number of 3 
rome | Average numberof 
Size of Household a tonethond OAS Eg a etal rea See 
(Number of Persons)| 

| 1931 | 1951 | 1931 | 1951 

oa el 3-0 3-3 | 2-99 3-31 
Bo eect ee 4-1 4-1 2-07 2-06 
Poeviaciwtan view 4-5 4-4 1-49 1°46 
Qe eesic fees 4-7 4-6 1-18 1-16 
ROR GN el Rtn ge 4-9 4-9 0-98 0-97 
Gi ewe kaaae 5-0 5-0 0-83 0-84 
Fock da be be wees 5-1 5-2 0-73 0-74 
8 and over ....... 5-6 5-3 0-62 0-59 
pe Web er ae 1-21 1-36 


How does the new pattern of families fit into the new 
pattern of houses ? At first sight, it looks as if the fit 
is much as it was twenty years ago. Table 3 shows that, 
in England and Wales, the same size of household 
occupied on the average just about as many rooms twenty 
years ago as today. At each census, for instance, the 
average household of two had about four rooms and the 
average household of five about five rooms, the number 
of rooms per person getting progressively less as the 
family size increases. It is the better housing standards 
for smaller families that allow a claim to be made for 
progress. For, since there are so many more smaller 
families, as a whole the population is rather more 
spaciously housed—statistically it works out at about one 
extra room for every seven persons. In Scotland, where 
housing densities compare unfavourably with England, 
the same sort of process has been going on and now, on 
the average, there is about one room for every person. 
Sharing households generally have less space per person 
than others. 

4—DIstTRIBUTION oF Rooms AMONG HOUSEHOLDS 
. (Great Britain) 


Percentage of Households of each size 
Number of 

















Rooms Occupied Be? 2 3 4-5 6 6+. ef 
| person | persons | persons | persons | persons 
Be eee in | 15-3 3-1 19 | 0-9 0-3 
Boni ioen ee 21-7 | 136 | 88 | 5-2 | 2-8 
Be es ees 19-7 | 18-7 | 17-4 | 13-5 9-5 
ties 21-7 | 27-0 | 27-7 | 27-0 | 26-5 
Gc hoe 14:7 | 25-2 | 3-0 | 36-2 | 3%-2 
6 and over....... 6-9 12-5 | 14:2 | 17-1 | 2-7 
i cea ; Scrcsateenestameatil — 
; | | | 
| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


These neat statistical averages conceal, of course, the 
acute overcrowding at one end and the spacious living 
at the other. Both have become relativély smaller since 
1931. Out of every thousand households of any one size, 
there are fewer living in a very small number of rooms 
and fewer living in a very large number of rooms. The 
averages are about the same but both ends of the scale 
have been telescoped. Thus, in spite of the great 
increase in one-person households, the number of one- 
room households is pretty much what it was twenty 
years ago. This is one of the most striking’ facts that 
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emerge. Another is that whatever the size of household, 
whether it contains one or ten persons, the most frequent 
size of house is either four or five rooms. 


There are, however, still plenty of large families living 
in small homes and small families living in large ones. 
Of the one-room dwellings, for instance, nearly half are 
occupied by more than one person. There are nearly 
600,000 households of four persons living in accommo- 
dation of less than four rooms. Table 5 shows, on the 
other hand, how many of the smaller households have 
rooms to spare even after allowing either two or three 
rooms to each person. There are, for instance, 674,000 
households of one person with more than three rooms 
and—after allowing them their three rooms each—they 
bave over a million rooms to spare. 

5—Spare Rooms 
(Great Britain) 


j 


Allowing 2 rooms Allowing 3 rooms 
} 
j 





per person per person 
Size of Household 
(Number of Persons)}) Number |Numberof| Number | Number of 
of | Spare | of | Spare 
|Households| Rooms Po Rooms 
i i 
| (000) | (000) (000) | ('000) 
L . cance naerukak 981 2,169 674 | 1,188 
B. oxacseeupeneeas 1,504 2,300 159 | 298 
RvnsSgudcavrewes 163 308 16 42 
Ae eke oeka ee 33 86 M4 22 
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This calculation is not intended to encourage anyone 
to rush to the conclusion that small families have no 
right to live in large houses or that all families should 
be induced to live at a specified standard. If people can 
afford to pay the cost of housing themselves so spaciously, 
and if they choose to spend their incomes in that way, 
to interfere with their-preferences would seem to most 
people to be an indefensible attack on personal liberties. 
But something is surely wrong if, at a time of housing 
shortage, public policy positively encourages the wasteful 
use of housing space by housing subsidies and—particu- 
larly—by rent restriction. And the housing census leaves 
no room for doubt that many families, reduced in size by 
one cause or another, find it distinctly cheaper to stay 
where they are than to move to a smaller dwelling. In 
consequence _larger families are forced to remain 
cramped, 

There is a lot more to be learnt from the census. 
London housing is almost a separate story, for here 
there is the highest concentration of small households 
and comparatively few large ones. Half the larger 
houses with six or more rooms and one-fifth of all 
dwellings in Greater London are shared by two or more 
households. Outside London, the people of Wales and 
Merseyside share more houses than elsewhere. The 
largest households are to be found in Clydeside where 
there is most overcrowding. In England, Newcastle is 
one of the worst areas. It will come as a surprise to 
many people that 37 per cent of all dwellings in the 
country are still without a fixed bath. 


But while the details of the housing census will repay 
careful study, its main value is in the two general lessons 
to be drawn from it. First, the standard three-bedroom 
house is not the only requirement for a population in 
which over a third of households consist of one or two 
people. And, secondly, rent restriction is undoubtedly 
preventing the best use of existing housing space. 
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The census, unfortunately, has still left untouched 
the money side of housing. How many people own and 
how many rent their houses ? If they rent, how much 
do they pay ? These are important questions to which 
no answers are given. The British people are only begin- 
ning to accept—as the Americans do much more readily 
—being questioned about their income and spending. 
Such questions, indeed, are not entirely suitable for a 
full-scale census. But, if the final results prove this 
sample trial ts be as successful as is anticipated, there 
may be hope that some special intér-census inquiries 
will be made. If so, the object of filling the gaps thar 
still: remain in housing information deserves preference 
over that of merely bringing existing information up to 
date. 


THE GROWTH OF SMALL HOUSEHOLDS 
(Englond ond Wales) 
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~~ NOTES OF 


gypt’s Army Coup 

“ The whole of Egypt will welcome this news,” says the 
roclamation issued by General Neguib Mohammed, 
irganiser of Wednesday’s army coup in Cairo. It announced 
hat the army was purging the corrupt old guard that com- 
nanded it from safe seats in the rear during the Palestine 
var and was still in control until this week. The General is 
ght if by “ the whole of Egypt” he means the considerable 
-roup of town-bred, literate, middle-class Egyptians who have 
1° years felt increasing resentment and frustration at the 
iy personal fortunes were being amassed in high places. 


This group has hitherto kept quiet in public on account 

the traditional authority of pasha and palace ; but: this 

ek it registers two notable victories. The first was scored 

r it by Sirry Pasha, when he resigned rather than appoint 

the two important ministries of war and finance palace 

minees whose reputations find no favour with any honest 
Egyptian. The second was won by General Neguib 
\iohammed when, with the support of the whole of the 
officer corps below his own rank, he secured from King 
l‘arouk acceptance of his claim to be commander-in-chief— 
the royal favourites at the top of the army having been 
ilready removed, It remains to be seen whether his energy 
will be sustained long enough also to purge the corruption 
ingrained in two other quarters: the Wafd party machine, 
and part of the entourage that depends on palace employ- 
ment for a livelihood. 


The chain of events that led to Sirry Pasha’s fall, Hilaly 
Pasha’s reinstatement, and then—within twenty-four hours— 
he army coup and the “emergency premiership” of Aly 
Maher is set out on page 234. Meantime a few conclusions 
-an be drawn. The first is that King Farouk’s popularity and 
prestige, for some years not high, have suffered a serious 
setback ; he has had to accept dictation from a general whom 
he has lately opposed with marks of disfavour. The second 
is that the changes have to do with purely internal affairs. 
From habit, the army officers concerned in the coup gave, 
through the American Embassy, a warning against British 
intervention ; but no foreigner even thinks of intervening in 
a matter so domestic. The only repercussion of these events 
upon Egypt’s neighbours is likely to be in the Sudan, which 
can scarcely be tempted to ask just at present for a con- 
nection with the Egyptian crown. Lastly, a comparison with 

vents in Persia is obvious but not apt; for in Cairo the 
changes have been dictated by a disciplined army, in Teheran 
by a mob ; im the one by reason, and in the other by emotion. 
he only common feature is that both’ monarchs have had to 

»w to dictation by men they had tried to quell. 


wees 


* * * 


the Hague Court Verdict 


By nine votes to five the International Court of Justice 
is ruled that it is not competent to deal with the merits 
' the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. It has therefore found for 
Dr Mossadegh’s view that disagreement over a contract with 
foreign company is not a dispute between states, and against 
‘he British Government’s contention that this quarrel had 
ecome im the legal sense international, which means inter- 
‘overnmental. The decision will give a boost to Persian self- 
fidence and will set back British chances of reaching a 
‘ttlement that might recover some of ‘the lost assets ; but 
us demonstration of judicial impartiality reflects credit on 
he Court. 
Persians had for weeks been reckoning on their fingers 
the number of j on. whom they could count for political 
and “ anti-imperialist ” reasons. In fact, the British judge 
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voted for the verdict, the American (who might have been 
assumed to be less self-interested) against it, while the 
Brazilian and Chilean—who might have been super-sensitive 
on the score of a nation’s claim to develop its own raw 
materials—also voted against it. But, as has often been 
pointed out in these pages, decisions in favour of defaulting 
sovereign debtors, howeyer well founded they may be in 
law; have a deplorable effect on the mind of the large-scale 
investor overseas. What. has happened in Persia will affect 


all under-developed countries’ chances of attracting foreign 
investment. 


Meantime, Persia has the oil and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company must fight for its rights in a climate of opinion less 
favourable to its chances than hitherto. Three courses of 
action are open to it: either to get an arbitrator appointed 
under its concession agreement ; or to fight for its con- 
cession rights in national courts, whenever the Persians try 
to sell oil from the concession area—a procedure which may 
succeed in some countries but certainly not in all; or to 
consider accepting the compensation for its assets which Pro- 
fessor Rolin, Persia’s able Belgian advocate at The Hague, 
asserts that his client is ready to pay, though from what 
funds he does not say. All three choices are. unattractive. 
The first, tried on its own, will lead nowhere so long asa 
mob which has canonised Dr Mossadegh has the last werd 
in Teheran. 


* * ® 


Two Cheers for Dr Mossadegh 


By an accident of timing, Dr Mossadegh received two 
fillips on the same day. The verdict from The Hague-was 
one ; his acceptance once again as premier by an over- 
whelming majority of the Majlis was the other. This high- 
speed come-back ‘followed four eventful days. The Shah 

«forced Dr Mossadegh to resign, either because the latter 
insisted on becoming minister in charge of the army, or 
because he wanted to be an economic and financial dictator, 
or both. Then the Shah appointed in his place Qawam es 
Sultaneh, who prematurely announced that he would get the 
oil flowing again thanks to a “ new policy.” To his opponents 
this meant he would seek foreign help. Then the Mossadegh 
claque called into the streets of Teheran a crowd in which 
nationalist zealots, religious fanatics, and Communist 
wreckers shouting for a republic all played their part. Over 
thirty people were killed in the capital last Sunday. Qawam 
therefore resigned, and Dr Mossadegh was shouted back. into 
office. The loss of prestige suffered by the Shah is obvious. 


Dr Mossadegh is clearly a selfless: person: anyone self- 
interested would have been content to retire while still an 
idol of the people and to leave someone else to put order 
into the chaos he has made of the state’s finances. But 
he is also conceited, and his chief supporting newspaper 
claims that “now that the campaign against the foreigner 
has ended,” he can put things right on the home front. Other 
observers persist in asking whether he can carry out unpopu- 
lar economies’ when the mob that has put him into power may 
well be his master and whether he can sell crude oil fast 
enough to pay the workers at Abadan. A survey of the 
world’s available tankers and refineries makes this doubtful. 
How, moreover, can he pay the army and the police ? 

While he is finding ways of getting some oil moving, there 
is a growling Tudeh party seizing its chances, an army getting 
more and more dissatisfied, and a national bank getting more 
and more alarmed, It seems doubtful whether Dr Mossadegh 
will be able to sell oil fast enough to keep pace with these 
mounting troubles. 


~*~ 
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The Guillotine for State Pubs 


In one way or another the Government has lost a great 
many parliamentary points this session, and its latest recourse 
to the guillotine is another blunder. While this session will 
see only a White Paper instead of an -iron and steel Bill 
and other major legislation is held up, while the debate 
on the economic situation must wait until next week, it 
looks bad to force through this session a Bill that merely 
repeals the state monopoly of public houses in new towns. 
Had the Tory whips pushed ahead with this Bill in standing 
committee soon after it had its second reading in February, 
it would have been safely on the statute book by now. But 
by leaving the committeé stage to this late hour, they offered 
the Opposition a golden opportunity to filibuster—which Mr 
Ede and his colleagues promptly took. This in turn forced 
Mr Crookshank to choose between either losing the measure 
or using the ponderous weapon of the guillotine—and to 
waste a precious day in the process. As a result, the Labour 
perty had a riotous day on Monday when the guillotine 
motion was debated. They filled the air with taunts that 
ail this was being done at the brewers’ behest. They claimed 
that on the committee which started to consider the Bill the 
president of the Band of Hope was “ replaced ” by a director 
of a large brewery—who, they went on to declare, had broken 
the rules of the House by voting in committee in spite of 
his pecuniary interest. They discovered with horror that 
the Brewers’ Society had a parliamentary committee. Mr 
Bevan demanded to know which MPs were on it, declaring 
that if this information were not given, no one would dare 
speak for the Bill lest he be suspected of being in the pay 
of the brewers. The Opposition, in short, had a field day. 


The Home Secretary had the impossible task of trying to 
show that the Bill was important and urgent enough to 
justify the stifling of parliamentary discussion. It was 
important to save the large sums that would otherwise have 
to be spent on acquiring existing houses, it would save setting 
up a new authority to run them in the widely scattered towns, 
and it would avoid taking action to which public opinion 

/*as opposed. It was urgent because plans for the new towns 
were meanwhile held up and because the three newly built 
“Theuses could not otherwise be brought into use for some 
aang But the Tories have certainly lost both ways in this 
battle. They have lost in parliament by having had to use 
the guillotine, and in the country by allowing their opposition 
t© state public houses—which the public almost certainly 
shared—to seem tainted by friendship for the brewers. 


* * * 


Preparations for Morecambe 


The resolutions submitted by the constituency parties 
for the forthcoming Labour Party Conference were published 
this week. Only a fraction of them will survive the ballot and 
see the light of day at Morecambe. Nevertheless, these four 
hundred-odd statements, reflecting as they do the pre- 
occupation of the local party members, are of more interest 
than usual this year. Although the struggle for the party’s 
leadership has been intensified while Labour has been out of 
office, its progress is only observable in the form of a conflict 
of personalities within the Parliamentary Labour party. But 
it remains an open question how far the Bevanites have 
succeeded in crystallising the discontents and frustrations 
of the rank and file so as to turn a conflict of personalities 
into an issue of policy in the eyes of the party’s supporters. 
The resolutions for the annual conference are not an entirely 
reliable indicator of this. ‘The fire-eating statements often 
come from branches whose candidates are never likely to 
reach Westminster and everywhere the wording of the resolu- 
tions tends to echo Labour enthusiasts rather than Labour 
voters. 


But when allowance has been made for this inevitable bias 
the fact remains that between one-third and one-half of the 
resolutions concern rearmament and foreign policy compared 


with less than one-fifth last year, and concessions to the nced 
for the present level of rearmament (even “ painless ” rearma- 
ment) are hard to find. So much preoccupation with the 
issues on which Mr Bevan has taken his stand must | 
shocked the party leaders. 


These debates on the party line may, however, be over 
shadowed by the voting on the opening day of the 
ference for the party leadership. The chief contest is ‘ 
the seven constituency seats, which are elected on the votes 
of the delegates to the conference, each of whom has 
powers in proportion to the membership of his local pair 
The nominations will not be completed until mid-August 
and the competition is intense. At first sight, the Bevanites 
who last year won four of the seven places, go into the 
contest with strong advantages. They can count on the 
natural leftward bias of the constituencies. This is partly 
due to a desire to provide a counterpoise to the domination 
of the executive by the trade unions, which results from the 
fact that the unions have twelve seats of their own and have 
a decisive say in the five women’s seats. It is also partly 
due to the system of indirect voting, as many delegates, 
particularly from areas held in Parliament by the Tories, 
are drawn from the left of the party. This has carried Mr 
Bevan to the head of the constituency poll every year since 
the war. It will be of interest, too, to see, when the nomina- 
tion lists are published, whether the Bevanites have concen- 
trated their attack by putting forward only a few candidates. 
No such co-ordination is likely among the other candidates, 
so that the orthodox votes may be spread widely—and 
ineffectively. 


Yet with all these tendencies towards the left, it is hard 
to believe that the rank and file of the labour movement- 
if they really face the problem—will be prepared to sacrific 
leaders of the calibre of Mr Morrison, Mr Griffiths, an 
even Dr Dalton, for further Bevanite representatives. Wha 
is at stake in these elections is not the party’s policy, t 
the calibre of its leadership. To spurn its tried leader: 
this stage would be an act of electoral folly as well as 
breach of common sense. 
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The Shopworkers Wait 


Much protest has greeted the Minister of Labour's 
refusal to accept automatically the wage increases proposed 
for some 1,500 workers in the distributive trades. His request 
to the 12 wages councils concerned that they should recon- 
sider their recommendations in the light of the Chancellor’s 
appeal for wage restraint is regarded by unions and Labour 
MPs alike as an umnwarrantable interference with the 
machinery of wage negotiation; and Mr Bevan has made 
the more subtle point that by seeming to be opposed to wage 
increases the Minister has undermined his own influence as 
an arbitrator in industrial disputes. 


Yet Sir Walter Monckton could hardly have acted other- 
wise. When recommendations are submitted to him by 2 
wages council he must either issue orders to make then 
effective or refer them ‘back for further consideration. The 
agreements in question were arrived at before ‘May 15¢). 
when the Chancellor appealed to the TUC for restraint i» 
making wage claims, and they were submitted to the Minisic: 
in May and June. To have accepted them would therefore 
have been to encourage industry to ignore the Chancellor < 
appeal altogether. Sir Walter has done no more than M: 
George Isaacs did as Minister of Labour in 1948. Shortly 
after the Labour Government issued its White Paper urging 
moderation in wage and salary increases, Mr Isaacs referred 
back the proposals of three’ wages councils for reconsideration 
in the light of that policy. When the same proposals wesc 
again submitted to him he made orders giving effect to them 
—as Sir Walter may do on the present occasion if the wages 
councils stand firm by their recommendations. He did not 
—indeed cannot—veto the increases they proposed. 
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He has, however, delayed them. At first sight it seems 
unfair that this ome section of workers should have their 
iopes deferred just because their wages happen to be 
negotiated through wages councils. It seems doubly unfair 
because they are among the lower paid workers—indeed, that 
'; precisely why the wages councils were set up. Much 
-riticism has been directed to this point even by those most 
yware of the need for wage restraint. The injustice however, 
as been exaggerated. Large wage claims are being put 
‘orward in the basic and nationalised industries. But the 
ectricity workers and the railwaymen have had their 
demands rejected, and now even the miners have met with a 
refusal of their demand for an extra 30s. a week. The only 
major award that has been agreed since the Chancellor made 
his appeal is the extra §s. a week proposed by the Agricultural 
Wages Board. In the consumer trades wages are at a stand- 
still ; employers and workers are waiting to see the way trade 
is turning. The shopworkers are not alone in having to wait ; 
and the delay, however infuriating for them, has the advantage 
of weakening the connection between wages and prices and 
so of checking their neck-and-neck race. 


* - * 


Saarbruecken versus Strasbourg 


Mr Eden’s proposals for linking the large and loose 
Council of Europe with the small and tight European defence 
community afd industrial pool are now virtually discarded. 
Polite people in Paris say they are on ice; but there is 
normally no ice in a waste paper basket. The proposals 
ure criticised as asking for representation without responsi- 
bility ; they would allow the British and the Scandinavians 
to listen without talking. 


So the plans for what is now called “ Schumania” go 
ihead and it is more difficult than ever to see where this 
country fits in. What is aimed at is a small political authority 
for Europe with as much power as possible ; the British 
seem to hanker after a large political authority with as little 
power as possible. People like M. Monnet think they can 
bring off a federal union ; but their critics accuse them of 
building the first working model of a technocracy ; Mr Eden’s 
advisers seem to think the attempt will fail, but if it did not 
then Britain might become a western Cinderella. 


The situation is highly confusing, especially as there is a 
Socialist view to take into account. British Socialists 
naturally tell European colleagues that they expect to come 
back to power ; the Europeans therefore dream of Labour 
Britain keeping Catholic Germany in its place. They think 
this could be done by siting the Schuman Pool Authority in 
Strasbourg where British MPs could at least come and talk 
twice a year. Non-Socialists, on the other hand, who believe 
they can start Western Europe on the road to federation by 
setting up a political authority now, want to avoid Strasbourg 
i: all costs. They would prefer a new start in Saarbruecken, 
: hideous town but really interested in heavy industry and 
‘ranco-German understanding. 


Until Holland has found a government, no marked pro- 
gress towards a political authority need be expected. But 
ter this month M. Monnet comes to London and will want 
) discuss practical matters. How will the British take part 
0 a permanent basis in some of the technical committees 
>t up under the High Authority of the coal and steel pool ? 
ind how will British Ministers consult with the Ministers 
‘ the Pool? It is in the British interest, for the future if 
ot for the present, to find answers. For the Ministers of 
~ Schumania” have been meeting and getting down to detail. 


* * * 


Franco-German Steel Rivals 

_ The High Authority of the coal and steel pool will start 
i's operations in an atmosphere of keen rivalry between the 
Trench and German steel industries. Both sides have been 
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placing numerous projects before the steel committee of the 
OEEC. Though the committee is only advisory, weight is 
attached to its opinions. The French plan to increase their 
crude steel output to 21 million tons a year, while the 
Germans—though they talk of only 164 million tons—have 
proposals for an output of flat products which will call for 
a crude steel output of about 21 million tons. Present 
German production is at the rate of 154 million tons a year. 


The Ruhr has been unable to secure the approval of the 
steel committee of the OEEC for its two largest projects— 
expansion of the Thyssen works and the former Hermann 
Goering works at Watenstedt. Various minor projects were 
approved at the committee’s last meeting, but Britain and 
France held out against the two biggest. The French want 
to leave the question to be decided by the High Authority, 
knowing that in the meantime the moribund Military 
Security Board maintains its veto on the German projects. 
Furthermore, the OEEC committee found that the Germans 
have not realised the necessity of providing it with properly 
worked out plans, fitted into am assessment of the 
steel industry as a whole, including the likely markets. 
German industrialists have much to learn after decades of 
secret rearmament, war and unlimited demand, followed by 
an occupation regime. . 

Two facts dominate German thinking. One is that German 
steel output compared with 1913 shows nothing like the 
Same increase as that of France and Britain. The other is 
that the Ruhr, since the last war, has been able to modernise 
its plant only in isolated instances, whereas France, taking 
advantage of Germany’s handicaps and Marshall aid, has 
forged ahead with large, modern works. The Thyssen works 
at Hamborn are on the finest natural site for a combined 


- steel plant and strip mill in Europe; but they have been 


rendered uneconomic by Allied dismantiement. Even if 
market research were to show that there was no future 
demand for the product of an expanded works at Hamborn, 
it would still be a national and political demand that they 
should be rebuilt to their prewar capacity of 2} million tons 
of steel a year ; and capital would not stand in the way. 


The German steel industry looks forward with some con- 
fidence to a majority vote in favour of expanding the Thyssen 
and Watenstedt works when the matter comes up in the 
High Authority. The British will not be there and the 
Belgians have already voted in favour of the German projects 
at the recent OEEC committee meeting. But it is, evident 
that initial harmony within the Schuman community will 
much depend on the extent to which France is prepared to 


acknowledge the Ruhr’s claims. Recent statements by leaders _ 


of the French steel industry indicate that German expansion 
will be tolerated only if the Saar steelworks remain within 
the French economic orbit and if their own expansion 
plans are rapidly implemented. It is also evident that the 
French will insist upon a considerable expansion of German 
coking capacity before giving approval to large German stecl 
increases. The approval of the High Authority will not be 
needed for self-financing, but will decide the all-important 
question where credits from the International Bank and other 
American sources are to be placed. Clearly it will help to 
save the Schuman pool experiment from failure over the issue 
of investments if the German industrialists approach the con- 
ference table with more frankness than they have shown in 
Paris. 


* * a 
Norway Stands Firm 


Although in 1949 it was the Norwegians who led other 
European countries to join the five Brussels Treaty partners 
in the Atlantic Pact, they made it clear from the start that 
they would not allow foreign troops to be stationed on their 
soil unless and until they themselves felt that an attack was 
ifiminent. This question, virtually dormant since the birth 
of Nato, has recently come to life in connection with tha 
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general welcome given in Denmark to the idea that allied 
bases should be created in that country. 


To Denmark, exposed to immediate land attack, the 
essential point is that, as the Copenhagen Social-Demo- 
kraten puts it, “if we want aid in time and in sufficient 
strength, we must make sure that this aid can reach us.” To 
Norway, traditionally more self-reliant and more sheltered 
from attack in spite of its common frontier with the Soviet 
Union, the problem is more complex. Account must be taken 
of the paranoid fears of its powerful neighbour, of the long 
time needed to prepare bases in difficult terrain, and above 
all of the maintenance of morale among a people accustomed 
to shoulder their own burdens. The fact that the Nor- 
wegians have felt it necessary to restate their distaste for 
allied bases reveals their continued sensitiveness on this 
point ; but it does not imply any weakening of their loyalty 
to Nato. 

That loyalty has, indeed, been staunchly reaffirmed in the 
Storting’s recent approval of a record defence appropriation 
of 3,400 million kroner (£170 million) for the financial year 
that has just begun. Part of this total comes from Nato and 
United States funds, but Norway itself will find Kr. 2,750 
million. — and other installations account for 
Kr. 1,000 fhillion, and will absorb about eight per cent of 
Norway’s timber and ten per.cent of its cement. For a 
country already suffering from a shortage of labour this is a 
remarkable effort ; all the more so because Norway’s foreign 
trade position is again. disturbing. In the first half of 1952 
imports totalled Kr. 2,883 million and exports only Kr. 1,994 
million ; in June the unbalance was exceptionally marked, 
and freight rates, on which Norway relies heavily as invisible 
exports, are falling sharply. Norwegians are entitled to 
remind their friends, as Morgenbladet did last week, that 
their policy regarding bases means paying a stiff price “ rather 
than transferring this burden to our allies.” 


* * * 


Motion on Liberty 


The House of Lords, last week, continued its debate 
on the liberty of the subject. The previous occasion was in 
July, 1950, when Lord Samuel introduced his Bill for the 
preservation of the rights of the subject. That was given a 
second reading by 66 votes to 24 and forthwith disappeared. 
Last week’s motion by Lord Samuel said very much the same 
things as his earlier Bill. Amended at the instance of 
Lord Salisbury to allow for the “ progressive restoration of 
such liberties as and when the national situation allows,” the 
motion was carried unanimously. So far, there is every. pros- 
pect that the debate will again be resumed (it is to be hoped 


by Lord Samuel) in a year or so and on very much the same ~ 


lines. The arguments on either ‘side remain; the noble 
Lords who utter them change. Out of office, civil liberty is 
the cry. In office, there is always the proviso: “ unfortu- 
nately, these are just the very liberties which it is quite 
impracticable, for administrative reasons, to restore at this 
moment "—just as, for six years, it was quite impossible, 
administratively, to abolish the identity card. 


in sober truth, of course, it is not possible to make a clean 
sweep of every restriction on liberty as it was believed to 
exist last century ; it would be foolish to suggest that all 
warrants allowing a public servant to inspect private premises 
should be abolished, which is one of the proposals sometimes 
put forward. Lord Jowitt was right when he said, in last 
week’s debate, that a string of slogans do not make a parlia- 
mentary Bill. A general debate has value, in that it remirids 
civil servants of their duty to act judicially and to ask them- 
selves if the powers they demand (or give themselves) are 
really necessary ; but its effect wears off, and repetition 
hastens that process. Private members cannot hope to do 
very much. Even. tively minor proposals, such as 
that to alter the burden of proof in the criminal prosecution 
of directors for offences committed by their companies, tend 
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to be argued on party lines, and the private member cannot 
call in the Whip in aid. Last year, the t extended 
its emergency powers in bulk for another year, but it pro. 
mised to think them out in detail in the time so given. (ivi! 
liberties are not at the moment in such danger that any sv per- 
priority can be claimed, but the ise remains to be 
redeemed, and a set of comprehensive proposals to restore 
some liberties (and a solid argument to defend those res): ic- 
tions which are to be retained) would be a most encouraying 
response to this debate. It would also be a very fitting tribute 
to Lord Samuel himself. 


~ * x 
Corporation Confined 


One of the most interesting points raised in last week’s 
debate in the House of Commons on colonial affairs was the 
future of the Colonial Development Corporation. The two 
reports for which Lord Reith has been responsible as chair- 
man have both emphasised the anomalous position in which 
the corporation is placed. It is bound to act as a commercial 
concern—that is, over a period and over the whole :ange 
of its undertakings, it has to show a profit ; yet it is subject 
to disadvantages that no ordinary commercial.concern would 
tolerate. In the words of the latest report, the corporation 
is intended to “do economic good ; just that ; but to do it 
without losing money.” 


The attitude of the Labour and Conservative governments 
to the corporation’s anomalous position is interesting. In 
a debate on the colonies in the House of Lords this week, 
Lord Ogmore, Minister of State for the Colonies in the 
Labour Government, said that 


there is a complete difference of approach between the 
Government and the Opposition in the matter of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. 


Perhaps that is going too far, but the difference of emphasis 
is certainly significant. The Labour Secretary of State tended, 
to begin with at least, to regard his ultimate responsibility 
for the corporation’s activities as necessary for the protection 
of the colonial peoples—to prevent them from being sub- 
mitted to development they did not like. He put more stress 
on the corporation’s duty to do good,.and was more willing 
to overlook Lord Reith’s qualifying clause. 


Even before the change of government, this optimistic 
view of the corporation’s function was being modified. Now, 
under a Conservative Secretary of State, the change of 
emphasis has been underlined. It is the protection of the 
taxpayer’s money that is given priority, not doing good 0 
the colonies. Last week, Mr Lyttelton laid down four 
criteria, at least one of which must be satisfied before sanction 
is given to a scheme put up by the corporation. First, is the 
colonial government concerned willing to share in the scheme 
if it has the money? Second, are local experts being 
mobilised and is local advice being taken ?. Third, has !oca! 
— been offered a stake and it accepted ? Fourth, 

as private enterprise in this country, carrying on the same 
kind of business, been, asked tn: participa: Few people 


~ who have the interests of both the colonies and the taxpayer 


at heart will disagree with these criteria. What remains ‘0 
be seen is whether they leave the corporation enough sco; 
to justify its present organisation. 


. * 2 
Improving Farm Layout 
The unsatisfactory layout of many farms is a we! 


- known obstacle to the improvement of farming efficiency » 


Britain. The Agriculture Act empowered the Agricultu'. 
Land Commission to prepare schemes for the adjustment ©: 
farm boundaries and a scheme has been drawn up for the 
Yetminster area in Dorset.* This is am area where drag- 





- mentation of holdings is especially bad. Of the 35 farme:s 


* Yetminster Farm Boundary Report. HMSO. 10s. 6d. Report. HMSO. 10s. 6d. 
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‘n the area, 27 occupy between them no less than 93 separate 
varcels of land. One farm is in nineteen scattered pieces. 
Che farms are not especially large. There are also 47 separate 
,wners in the area, and some farms have three or four land- 
yrds. 


The Commission is sure that bad layouts are a principal 
iuse of the poor standard of farming in the area. Difficulties 
{ access impede a balanced rotation of crops, since the 
nearer fields tend to be overworked while the more isolated 
arts of the farm are neglected. In the same way, difficulties 
wer the movement of stock prevent the building up of 


wrested herds. Fencing and ditching are unnecessarily . 


costly, and improvement schemes necessitate a higher degree 
of co-operation than can usually be obtained. Both the 
quantity and the quality of farm production suffer. The 
reorganisation of farm units is, however, complex and diffi- 

The best way would be to consolidate the disjointed 
rern of ownership, but this is not effectively within the 
Commission’s powers. Its scheme provides instead for a 
limited exchange and transfer of farm tenancies—in itself, a 
hard enough matter to arrange equitably. Its proposals have 
been modified in the light of strong local opposition, but 
-ven so it seems doubtful whether they command the “ sub- 
stantial degree of support among interests affected” which, 
1 the Commission’s own view, is necessary to the success 
f a scheme of this sort. 


[he Government’s action in dropping the scheme is not 
surprising. Presumably no more schemes will be prepared 
nder the Act, since the same difficulties would arise else- 
here. But the problem, which relates in some measure to 
the greater part of the country, is too important to be shelved. 
Since existing Owners in any area will not agree to pool their 
shts, it might be best to empower the Commission itself 
) acquire an appropriate area of land and reorganise the 
layouts of the individual farms within it. An experiment 
these lines, besides its direct benefits, would make it easier 
) weigh the gains and drawbacks of action on a larger scale. 


pe o~ 


* * * 


\ Command for the Straits 


Frankness should not be out of place among Atlantic 

es ; So it may as well be said bluntly that a way has now 
been found of placing the armies of Greece and Turkey 
nder Nato command, without assigning them to the Italian 
General Frattini.. The latter will continue. to command 





allied land -foreés in Southern Europe, and an American 
ecneral will command the Greek and Turkish forces from a 
south-eastern headquarters. He will have an international 
stait and the support of a tactical air force. The chain of com- 
mand extends upwards from this headquarters to. General 
Ridgway via Admiral Carney, whose empite as allied com- 
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mander-in-chief in Southern Europe is now established as 
far as the shores of the Caspian Sea. 


The change draws attention to the way in which Nato, 
since Greece and Turkey joined it, has moved steadily closer 
to the Middle East. Indeed, the revised North Atlantic 
Treaty could be read as giving General Ridgway responsi- 
bility for defending the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean ; 
and the statement that the defence of Thrace is the specia! 
task of the new headquarters does not alter the fact that Nato 
is now concerned with protecting the eastern as well as the 
western shore of the Straits. Clearly, if this flank of the 
Middle East is to be regarded henceforth as part of southern 
Europe, the Arabs will have to think again about their 
refusal to take collaboration with Nato seriously. 


* * * 


Deadlock on Admirals 


On the sea command in the Mediterranean the deadlock 
between American and British views remains, Hitherto it has 
been easy to say that if either side gave way there would be 
uproar either in the American Navy or in the House of Com- 
mons—and some people think the former more important. 
Now it looks as if a substantial part of the British case has 
been- conceded. The Americans, by agreeing to the new 
south-eastern headquarters, have admitted that Mediter- 
ranean defence east of Italy cannot be directly controlled from 
Paris and Naples ; and it was argued by the British that 
strategy in the Mediterranean involved the Middle East and 
Commonwealth as much as it concerned Western Europe. 
They suggested quite reasonably that Admiral Carney, 
General Ridgway’s commander-in-chief in Southern Eurgpe, 
had too much on his plate to give proper attention to the 
multiple naval problems of Mediterranean strategy. 


Now, however, Admiral Carney’s. plate is less amply 
covered. He will push much on to the new south-eastern 
headquarters ; although he still commands American naval 
forces in the Mediterranean, he has lost the Sixth Fleet 
to General Ridgway. The time has come to reconsider 
the British position. Now that Nato has accepted responsi- 
bility for the Eastern Mediterranean, there is no logical reason 
why the Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean Fleet should 
not accept Nato responsibility under an American Com- 
mander-in-Chief Allied Forces if it were offered. If Admiral 
Mountbatten became commander of allied naval forces, 
Southern Europe, Mr Churchill would be accepting with 
good grace the obvious fact—that Southern Europe wants an 
American at the top. The Americans’ quid pro quo would be 
to admit that from time to time their ships might come, 4s 
part of allied forces, under a British officer—or rather under 
an international commander who is British. It has happened 
in Korea and it will happen in forthcoming *manceuvres. 


x toy * 
Crops Across the Curtain 


So far this summer Nature seems to be on the side 
of the West. While reports come in of a bumper crop in 
France and Italy, of good harvests in the United States and 
Canada, there aré indications that conditions in the Soviet 
Union have been unfavourable. Because of a cold spring, 
sowing started late and had to be done rapidly. The first 
half of May was then dry over most-of the country, and in 
central Russia there was a lack of moisture up to the end 
of June. Heavy rains in the Ukraine are now reported, but 
excessive rainfall has apparently damaged crops in parts of 
that republic. 


The Soviet authorities say that improved techniques, deep 
sowing and quick gathering with the aid of combine- 
harvesters will make up for the bad weather ; but it does 
not seem rash to assume that this year’s yield will be not 
much greater than that of last year, when drought in Siberia 
and the Volga region reduced the crop. In 1951 grain 
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production (on a standing crop basis) was about 120 million 
tons, or over 4 million tons less than in the two previous 
years. By 1949, production had recovered from the great 
ravages of war, but since then the vagaries of Nature— 
among other factors—have prevented further expansion. 
Crain production has failed to reach the goal of 127 million 
tens set for 1950 in the Five-Year Plan ; and it is still some 
12 million tons short of the figure set for 1942 in the last 
prewar plan. Indeed, it is scarcely greater than the actual 
crops gathered in the years immediately before the war. 


In the latest issue of News, the English-language magazine 
produced. in Moscow, The Economist is taken to task for 
pointing out the striking fact that there is a vast gap between 
the great achievement of Soviet industry and the lag in 
its farm production. A certain Professor V. Kovda quotes 
figures to show that grain output is now about 60 per cent 
greater than before the revolution. True enough; but 
during those 35 years population has increased by about 
Half, the output of coal rose tenfold, of steel sevenfold, of 
electricity fiftyfold. Can Mr Kovda really be a professor 
of economics ? 

* * * 


Malan versus Parliament 


There can seldom have been a more tragic farce in 
a land with a tradition of British democratic procedure than 
the first meeting this week of the Judicial Committee of the 
new South Africa High Court of Parliament. Set up by Dr 
Malan’s Nationalist government in the session of the Union 
Parliament which is just over, this organ of the new “ High 
Court” has been hearing the prime minister’s application 
for ‘a review of the unanimous verdict, given by the properly 
constituted Appeal Court, that the Separate Representation 
of Voters’ Act is invalid. All independent observers outside 
the influence of South African politics maintain that if the 
Appeal Court rules the Act invalid, then it is invalid. It 
seems equally clear that the establishment of a High Court 
of Parliament by less than a two-thirds parliamentary 
majority is ultra vires and, therefore, also invalid. 


Only the six Nationalist members of the ten-man com- 
mittee took their seats. Even the government can hardly 
have expected the four members of the opposition whom it 
appointed to join in advising parliament to overrule their 
own support of the Appeal Court. Although this is at present 
still a constitutional fight, it is no mere battle of words. 
The opposition in South Africa feels that it is fighting for 
its own future existence. 


The bitterness of the struggle over the coming months and 
its effect on other parts of Africa, raise the question of what 
can be done by those outside the Union who understand 
what is at stake. Dr Malan and his followers should be 
persistently reminded of- how strongly his policies are 
resented and opposed in the rest of the world ; but nothing 
but harm can come from outsiders claiming that there is a 
right to interfere officially. The protest organised in London 
iast week, for instance, by the Union of Democratic Control 
and signed by 115 members of the British Parliament, was 
provocative and ill-advised. Dr Malan will use it to prove 
his thesis that the South African opposition is a tool of the 
British and to rally support for the government against 
outside interference. 


* * * 
Censorship for Comics ? 


The addiction.of British schoolchildren to American- 
style “ comics ” is, in the opinion of Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the Home Office, a matter 
to be dealt with by parents and got by official intervention. 
Answering a question in Parliament last week, he explained 
that any action by the Government would effectively amount 
to censorship, which would be “unacceptable” to public 
opinion in this country. The argument is a powerful one, 
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though it is hard to draw a firm logical line between a crudely 
printed series of “ stills” and a moving picture, censorship 
of which is accepted virtually without cavil. Certainly few of 
these “ comics,” translated into terms of celluloid, would rate 
a “U” certificate; and a good many would undoubtedly 
qualify for an “ H.” | 


It is indeed just possible for a particularly alert, consciep- 
tious and persuasive parent effectively to follow Sir Hugh’s 
naively confident advice to “ discourage children from read- 
ing these magazines and direct their attention to more suitable 
reading matter.” Most, however, give up the unequal 
struggle—leaving the occasional nonconformist to suffer all 
the odium attaching to priggishness and tyranny. How much 
harm is in fact done to the minds and morals of children by 
continuous - exposure to this mephitic tripe is at present a 
matter of conjecture, though teachers, juvenile court 
magistrates and, incidentally, the governments of Canada, 
New Zealand and Sweden have their own ideas. Certainly 
there is a wide difference between the traditional British 
comics, which are merely trivial, and the juvenile No Orchids 
imported from, or modelled on, those sources of which 
America has the unenviable monopoly. The former, like their 
blameless counterparts in book form, resemble the cheap 
sweets and sherbets whose main drawback is that they kill 
the appetite for real food ; the latter can better be compared 
to actively noxious drugs. 


Or can they ? There is scope for objective inquiry. Were 
it established that their effect is in fact serious, legal action 
should (again on the film analogy) be possible short of 
illiberality ; it should not be beyond the ingenuity of legisla- 
tors to provide that certain classes of illustrated literature, 
like tobacco, alcohol, and the privilege of seeing certain 
classes of film, should be saleable only to customers over a 
minimum age. Parents could then safely be left with the 


more manageable task of stopping leaks at their own 
discretion. 


Webster’s Dictionary 


A Dictionary of the English Language, &c. By 
Noah Webster, LL.D. Revised and Enlarged by 


Chauncey A. Goderich. Office of the Illustrated London 
Library, Strand, 


Though Noah Webster is very fiercely attacked by 
some English philologists, his dictionary, improved by 
the introduction of all kinds of modern words, scientific, 
technical, and popular, and abridged by the Professor at 
Yale college, is so much superior to Walker’s, or any 
common pronouncing English dictionary, that this edition 
of it must be most acceptable to the English public. There 
is no permanent dictionary maker now amongst us (except 
Some gentlemen who have compiled technical dictionaries, 
or dictionaries of particular subjects), and accordingly our 
general dictionaries, almost unimproved for more than 
half a century, remain much behind the wants of the age. 
It is probable that in this half century as many words 
have been added to the language as before existed in if; 
and though the greater part of these may not be common 
to all, there are no readers who do not occasionally get 
puzzled by an unknown or a hard word, of which they 
would like to have, but cannot get, the meaning explained. 
Than a good English dictionary, including all words 
now in use, we know of no book more generally wanted. 
As the present work, in addition to other improvements, 
contains a vocabulary of modern geographical names, 
with their pronunciation, and as it has served the Ameri- 
can public, it is very likely to serve the English public, 


at least till our great publishers and lexicographers pro- 
vide us a better. 


The Economist 


July 24, 1852 
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Proud Inheritance 
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Of the private life of Henry Maudslay only a little 
is known, but of his engineering genius historians 
can tell us much—since his passion for accuracy 
and perfection of finish led him to introduce 
many developments in manufacturing technique 
which have since become common-places of 
precision engineering. The first slide-rest and the 
screw-cutting lathe were his inventions, as were 
the punching and shearing machines and the 
table type of steam engine; and in 1805 his 
constant search for accuracy led him to produce 
the earliest micrometer, nicknamed 
by him “‘ the Lord Chancellor ”’. Now 
preserved in the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, it was officially 
tested in 1918 and found to possess 
a quite extraordinary degree of 


accuracy considering the date of its construction. 
Maudslay knew that without the machine real 
accuracy was impossible . . . but he also knew 
that fine machines were useless without fine 
craftsmanship. Were he alive today he would 
have thrilled to see the combination of both in 
the modern Maudslay plant in Warwickshire 
which bears his name: and the engineering 
precision and finish of the heavy commercial 
vehicles produced there would satisfy even his 
meticulous standards. 


MAUDSLAY 


HONOURED NAME IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 


The Maudslay Motor Co. Lid., Castle Maudslay, Warwickshire, is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
Associated Commercial V ehicles Ltd., of which the Selling Organisation is 


TT 
A.C.V: SALES LTD., 49, BERKELEY SQUARE. LONDON, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2141 
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Which years model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self-propelled three 
wheeler) the automobile industry has been planning ahead, What will it offer us in 1962 ? 
Gas-turbines seem a prebable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative braking? ... 
stepless transmission ?... When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly line, 

TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, TI will be ready with many 
of the parts to make the whole, from the components of the axles and steering columns to the 
seats of today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the bicycle of 1962, which 


you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, which you certainly will. ’ 


®@ Tl’s FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture —- paints — road signs, 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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The brick and stucco of the Chadacre Agricultural Institute were painted with white lead in 1926. For a quarter of a 
century it was not touched. Then, last winter, the accumulated dirt was washed off before repainting — and that was 
all that was needed to be done: the original paint had worn thin, of course, but the'film was smooth and unbroken ; 
it formed a perfect foundation for the three coats of white lead. Although we do not pretend that 25 years between 


paintings usually gives the most economical maintenance, this building is a very good example WHITE 
of what we mean when we say white lead paint lasts. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 3 : LASTS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD PIGMENTS AND LEAD PAINTS 
7 
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Letters to the Editor 


Canada’s New Horizons 
Sir,—Your article in your issue of 


july sth had a note of sadness that this 


untry was not participating more in 


‘he Canadian boom, Yet there is one 


vay in which it might gain, and that is 


vet their share of the engineering and 


sending more of its young people to 


her technical jobs that are going to be 


increasingly available. 


ot e eet 


Largely with 
in mind, the Canadian British 


‘ducation Committee was founded in 


yndon to try to smooth the path for 


hose boys and girls from this country 


, wished to enter Canadian life via a 


Canadian university. This is the best 


ibout the 


~~ my 


surest way of preparing for a 
iccessful career in Canadian industry. 


We have removed the currency and 
ther obstacles thanks largely to the 


reat understanding and sympathy of 


British Government who 15 
onths ago granted us a quota of I0o0 


tudents per year. These would be 


lowed. to. exchange sufficient pounds 
Canadian dollars to pay for their 
inadian expenses. The Canadian 
versities also agreed to keep sufficient 
ices available in spite of overcrowding 
nd in spite of the fact that a student 
; only a minor portion of the cost 

t his education, the rest being met by 
inadian provincial government aid or 
uugh university endowments. No 
tions were made by either side 
future residence of the 
ients, they could either stay in 
nada or return home, In either case 
, are almost certain to be a factor in 


improving the economic and other rela- 


} 
U 


between Canada and this country. 


Yet so far our results have been most 
appointing. Last year only 22 


students took advantage of the scheme 


a 
wo 


{ 


nd this year there will be about 26. I 
nder if parents in this country realise 
inada’s wonderful opportunities. 


More disappointifig still has been my 


experience with a small bursary scheme. 
[he president of one of the largest 


( 


at 


iadian mining gfoups and I founded 
our Own expense what we termed 


“ Self-Help” bursaries for 10 students 


( 


nining and geology. The first year 
ropose to give money and after that 
zuarantee the student summer work 
. gold or base metal mine or a job 

a field geological party. Not 
‘vy should he be able to clear at least 


towards his winter’s university . 


‘nses but he will get practical experi- 
‘and make valuable contacts which 
‘ht result in a good position after 
Juation. We had, however, great diffi- 
in bringing this scheme to the 
¢ of potential candidates. Perhaps 
title “ Self-Help” frightened them, 
ugh self-help is the basis of 
ida’s prosperity in which they are 
2 offered a share.— Yours faithfully, 
H. H. HEMMING 
\e Canadian British Education 
( —" 62, Trafalgar Square, 
C2 


Coercing the Farmers 


Sir—May I, on behalf of this 
association, wholeheartedly support 
your concern that the threats to the 
traditional liberties. of person and 
property implicit in our present agri- 
cultural policy should arouse so little 
anger? The Government’s _ policy 
derives from a fundamentally false 
premise which is at the root of many 
of our economic problems today. 


We have not yet succeeded in throw- 
ing off the memory of our wartime 
economy. In wartime we have to pro- 
duce as much food as possible from our 
own soil, whatever it may cost, because 
it is physically impossible to get it from 
elsewhere. But when war is over we 
must, if we are to compete in world 
markets, grow as much food as it pays 
us to grow and not one ounce more. It 
is absurd to imagine that we can per- 
manently compete with other industrial 
countries if their people have access to 
the cheapest food supplies while we 
have not. 


Capital and labour are limited. If 
more of each is devoted to food growing, 
less is available for the production of 
other things, such as exports. Further- 
more, the greater the amount of capital 
and labour that require to be applied to 
land in order to produce food, the dearer 
that food will be. -Then everything 
else will be dearer than it need be 
because the cost of food is by far the 
greatest part of the cost of everything 
else. If our exports are dearer than 
they need be, we shall earn less~foreign 
currency with which to buy food and 
raw materials from abroad. We shall 
then have to produce more at home, and 
the whole vicious but diminishing circle 
will start again. The truth of this 
paradox is that the more food we 
grow at home, the less we have to eat. 


Many people are disturbed at the way. 


farm land is being taken from farmers 
and used for other purposes. But 
hundreds of times more food is pro- 
duced by the earnings of Lord Nuffield’s 
factories than any farmer could grow 
out of the land he occupies. The speed 
at which the use of land has changed 
has been the measurement “of the 
growth of our wealth and power, not 
of our decline. A far more insidious 
danger is the taking of farm land from 
one farmer in order to give it to another. 
That is the result of agricultural policies 
which are based. on the fallacy that we 
have to produce as much food as pos- 
sible at home. Under the Agriculture 
Act, 1947, the Minister has the arbitrary 
right, under Sections 84 and 85, for 
instance, to deprive a farmer or small- 
holder of his right to occupy his own 
land on the grounds that for one reason 
or another he is not, in the opinion of 
the Minister, making “full and efficient 
use of it for agriculture.” The dis- 
possessed man has no right of appeal 
to any court of law. Needless to say, 
the tendency is for the little’ men to be 


‘dispossessed and for their land to be 


given to bigger men. It is for the pur- 
pose of protecting small farmers and 
smallholders against the arbitrary deci- 
sions of Ministers that this association 
has been formed.—Yours faithfully, 

OuIverR SMEDLEY 

Farmholders and Smallholders 
Association, W.1 


Gains for the Dutch 
Labour ‘Party 


Sir,—Professor Duynstee of Nijmegen 
clarifies a few points about a group ia 
the Dutch Catholic People’s Party, led 
by himself. While grateful for the clari- 
fications, one may, however, doubt a few 
of his points. Professor Duynstee says 
his group had “no political aspirations 
whatsoever.” I presume he means to 
say no aspirations for office or parlia- 
mentary representation ; the latter, hows 
ever, is not strictly true, as one of his 
group got a seat in the first chamber, 
presumably not unconnected with the 
group’s action. Whether this activity 
will not bring one of them a place in the 
cabinet remains to be seen. But political 
aspirations may mean influence, power 
in the general sense of the word, as well 
as “ jobs for the boys.” All the activity 
of Professor Duynstees group was 
intended to get more influence in the 
Catholic People’s Party, and the negotia- 
tions he refers to were mainly about that 
point. 


Professor Duynstee says he does not 
know what “integralist ’” means. I will 
not embarrass readers of The Economist 
with theological abstractions, but for 
those eager to know a glance at the 
dictionary will be sufficient. 


It is entirely up to Professor Duynstee 
to give his business friends (or former 
business’ friends) other mames than 
“reactionary,” but it is evident from 
their demands, and from the violent 
reaction they inspired in the -Catholic 
trade union leaders, which way their 
sympathies went.—Yours faithfully, 

Your CORRESPONDENT 

The Hague 


Europe ina Hurry 


Sir,—Those of us who publicly advo- 
cate support of federation in Europe are 
often met with opposition which seems 
grounded in emotion rather than objec- 
tive reasonipg. It is well to remember 


how the opponents of federation think, 


and perhaps I may take two examples. 
(1) It is alleged that the federal idea 
would not work and that the Coftinent 
should be discouraged from adopting it. 
This piece of gratuitous advice is con- 
trary to the evidence of history, and it 
is hatd to see how federation could be 
worse than the present system of inter- 
national “co-operation” which has 
failed to prevent us spending 20 per cent 
of the first half of this century in world 
war. ° 
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(2) Seldom explicit, but often behind 
arguments against federation, whether 
including Britain or not, is the postwar 
“little Englander ” defeatist isolationism, 
coupled with the fear that, keeping our- 
selves out of European “ entanglements,” 
we may find ourselves dwarfed not only 
by the United States but also by a united 
Western Europe. We are apt to talk of 
continentals as defeatists and of the 
Americans as isolationists, but we have 
our own share of both ; it looks as if it 
is our own small-mindedness which led 
us to what appears to have been the 
official belief, namely that the Europeans 
would never accept the temporary sacri- 
fices necessary to establish a federation 
and secure the long-term benefits spring- 
ing from it. Incidentally, contrary to 
what you imply in your article in your 
issue of July 12th, a reduction in the 
parliamentary authority of the people 
will not be among: these sacrifices ; cer- 
tain functions, at present nominally con- 
tretied through national parliaments hut 
in reality in the hands of international 
committees whose democratic responsi- 
bility is hard to trace, will be transferred 
i® a supra-national parliament — the 
people will lose nothing of their 
sovereignty, though the authority of the 
national governments will be curtailed. 


Finally, let us be frank in admitting 
that the argument in the last resort 
against federation, that we must be free 
to do as we choose in the case of a con- 
flict of interest with our international 
partners, exalts to the status of a national 
creed what is, in this interdependent 


world, nothing better than piracy. Not 
until the pirates accept or are subject to 
law shall we be sure of peace.—Yours 
faithfully. MartTIN MADDAN 


‘West Malling 


On the Atlantic 
Community 


Sir—You infer that the terms of 
reference of existing organisations have 
prevented them, and still prevent them, 
from pursuing the objects of the Friends 
of Atlantic Union. But in fact Federal 
Union—within the limits of its finances 
—has advocated the development of the 
Atlantic - Commonwealth community 
since its inception in 1938. In 19§1, 
and again this year, it passed resolu- 
tions stating that it would “ welcome 
the formation of a federation embracing 
a federated Europe, the United States 
of America and those countries of the 
British Commonwealth willing and 
eligible to join.” The resolution con- 
tinued, “Such a federation so formed 
must be open to all nations to join as 
soon as they can conform to the require- 
ments of the federation.” 


Secondly, you infer that Federal 
Union is among the voluntary bodies 
which have “objected” to the setting 
up of the Friends of Atlantic Union. 
Presumably this is a reference to our 
letter which appeared in The Times on 
July 17th. But in fact we welcomed 
the debut of the Friends of Atlantic 
Union ; you misinterpret our letter. 


The Friends of Atlantic Union have 


Atomic Aristocrats 


The Traitors: The Double Life of Fuchs, Pontecorvo and Nunn May. 
12s. 6d, 


head, Hamish Hamilton. 222 pages. 


To understand everything about these 
unhappy men is not to pardon every- 
thing, even though Mr Moorehead seems 
at times to be pleading that it was the 
state of Europe in the thirties that led 
each of them into the sin of pride. 
On the contrary, as one comes to the 
end of this sordid and puzzling story of 
deceit and arrogance, it is the remarks 
of the British judges that stick in the 
memory. “I think you acted with 
degradation” said Mr Justice Oliver to 
Nunn May. “You betrayed the hos- 
pitality and protection given to you by 
the grossest treachery” said Lord 
Goddard to Fuchs. The young German 
Communist who arrived in a Quaker 
household in 1933, “ white-faced, half- 
starved, with a. bundle of. dirty linen” 
was earning fifteen years later £1,800 
a year as one of Harwell’s most trusted 
physicists. A strange character in any 
age: mighty drinker, chain smoker, good 
mountaineer, “paragon of thoughtful- 
ness,” first-class chairman of a dull com- 
mittee. When he boasts that he had 
achieved “a controlled schizophrenia,” 
he is being very German d very 
modern. One feels he sometimes s“id 


By Alan Moore- 


to himself, “I am crooked in a very 
interesting sort of way.” Pontecorvo, 
on the other hand, seems to have been 
merely restless ; it is not certain he was 
a Spy. 


This is a book of great interest because 
it gives the fullest available account of 
Fuchs—the only. character of the three 
that really matters—and because it 
throws some light on the security prob- 
lems created by refugees. When men 
like Fuchs came to England, Germany 
was the enemy and Russia the ally. In 
September, 1945, when Nunn May was 
returning to England with a line estab- 
lished to the Soviet Director of Intelli- 
gence, when Fuchs was handing over 
details of the bomb to the Russians, and 
when Pontecorvo was working at Chalk 
River—then the Rus@ians were already 
the enemy. That fact, so reluctantly 
admitted in Downing Street, was first 
made perfectly clear by the Gouzenko 
disclosures in Canada. 


For security to switch the emphasis 
was not easy; and on the evidence in 
this book they were very unlucky over 
Fuchs. Three years before he was 
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a particular field of study, which we 
consider will be in the forefro;; of 
international affairs for some years to 
come. If, as we believe, they are io be 
an organisation concerned largely with 
research, then their efforts should receive 
every encouragement. But in the mean- 
time there is, as witnessed by the letter 
of the United Nations Association to 
The Times, a real need for a mecting 
between members of that association's 
executive and of our own, of the 
Friends of Atlantic Union and the 
United Europe Movement, in order to 
secure a better understanding and sense 
of perspective in the relations of the 
four bodies. It was the idea of such a 
meeting that inspired our letter to The 
Times and not, as you would appear to 
suggest, a desire to “object” to the 
setting up of a new organisation.— Yours 
faithfully, 
E. Doucras Rosixson 


Federal Union, W.C.2 


Cheaper Jute 


Sir,—I think the concluding three 
words of your note of July 5, 1952, “an 
unhealthy surplus,” are somewhat mis- 
leading. ‘The surplus can be regarded 
as “ unhealthy ” only from the Pakistan 
Government’s point of view, whilst for 
the world at large it can only be wel- 
comed as a means of bringing about 
lower prices for this essential packing 
material, to the benefit of all concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 
WiiaM G. CLASEN 
Hamburg 


Books and Publications 


caught he was watched carefully for 
weeks ; but they happened to be the 
weeks when he was “dormant.” The 
eventual clue came from America and 
from the strain of the deceit on the 
deceiver. How Mr Skardon decon- 
trolled the schizophrenia is a fascinating 
episode. By 1949 Fuchs had become a 
keen Harwellian. “Had there been 
Harwell colours and a school tie,” writes 
Mr Moorehead, “Fuchs would have 
worn them.” 


The author does not sound too com- 
fortable in his job of interpreting the 
minds of these atomic  aristocrals. 
Sometimes he has an_ honest-to- 
God way of calling them rascals; 
sometimes psychology and the /¢i!- 
geist play their part in some ralher 
jejune judgments. The crack about ‘he 
new cthics getting joined up with ‘he 
new physics does not quite come off. 
The physics are new in the sense that 
they give enormous power to individu.s 
in laboratories ; but the ethics are %0t 
new, nor are the temptations facing |¢ 
atomic physicist. There were dung 
the war many hundreds of people 0 
could have lost it by thinking it to" 
duty to pass on official information. | 
will be a pity if discussion of this Pp‘. 
vocative book makes people lose si! 


of one simple fact: that those »” 
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wise not tO give away secrets and 
“jen do so are dishonourable. If the 
crets are big enough the offence will 
se called treason; and it is right that 
\({r Moorehead should have called his 
ook “ The Traitors.” There are those 
ho would have called it “Victims of 
Hitler” or “ They Lied for Humanity.” 


Slanderous Pinpricks 


Ordeal by Slander, By Owen Lattimore. 
MacGibbon and Kee, 236 pages: 138. 6d, 


This book-was written in a hurry by a 
vewildered and angry man, but it is 
none the worse for that. It is the 
account of what happened to Professor 
Owen Lattimore and his family during 
the few weeks between March 13, 1950 
—the day on which Senator McCarthy 
first called him a “ pro-Commynist” 
adviser to the State Department—and 
May 2nd of the same year, when the 
Senate Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Tydings heard Mr 
Lattimore’s last testimony and ques- 
tioned him for the last time. And it 
concludes with two chapters in which 
the victim discusses his ordeal and tries 
to warn his fellow-countrymen that “it 
might be you.” Had he known what 
was in store for him, he might have said 
“Tt might be me again.” 


Indeed, in view of what has happened 
» him since the book was written, Mr 
Lattimore would have been better 
advised to call it “Slanderous. Pin- 
pricks ” and reserved the word “ ordeal ” 
x the next instalment of his persecu- 
tion. In the last few months he has 
learned that even the State Department, 

’ which he was supposed to be a 
“ pro-Communist ” adviser, is prepared 
) sacrifice him, and, on the flimsiest 
evidence, put his mame on a list of 
people not allowed to leave the country. 
And he has also discovered that Senator 
McCarran is a far more subtle, experi- 
enced and dangerous—because more 
“respectable” — inquisitor than the 
barbarian McCarthy. 

Nobody knows yet whether he will 
escape from his encounter with the 
McCarran Committee unscathed. It has 
recently recommended that the Depart- 
ment of. Justice should submit to a 
grand jury the question of whethtr he 
~ testified falsely . .. with reference to 
it least five separate matters.” To any- 
one who has watched the manner in 
vhich this committee conducts its busi- 
ness, it is a tribute to any witness to 
admit that he has only been tricked 
into five errors, but it_is also an unfor- 
tunate fact that nobody who is tried in 
the United States—and it is by no 
means certain that Mr Lattimore will 
ever come to trial—on any charge which 
‘uggests, however remotely, - disloyalty 


can expect at this moment to have a 
fair trial. 


Mr Lattimore was in Afghanistan ‘on 
1 mission for the United Nations when 
Senator McCarthy made his first accusa- 
tion. And, as he took no notice of the 
cables he got about it, but went on with 
‘is work, he was also there a few days 
‘ater when the charge was changed to 


lop espionage agent in this country.” 


His wife, therefore, had to bear the 
brunt of the early publicity alone, and 
she contributes one chapter to fill the 
gap in the story before her husband got 
back to the United States. In that 
chapter she puts her finger on one of 
the most curious aspects of the case. 
It is unlike Mr McCarthy to begin with 
a comparatively mild accusation if he 
is going to proceed to a more serious 
one. His technique calls for hitting 
with everything at once. So she admits 
that she never connected the advance 
publicity on the second charge—in 
which the Senator described his anony- 
mous “top e¢spionage agent” as the 
“former boss of Alger Hiss” in a spy 
ring in the State Department—with her 
husband, partly because the description 
did not fit him. 


She was probably perfectly right not 
to do so. The best evidence is that Mr 
Lattimore was, in fact, a last minute 
substitute, which would account for his 
earlier mention in a minor role. The 
“former boss of Alger Hiss ”—and that 
is something Mr Lattimore never was— 
was going to be an entirely new, and 
much more sensational, name. It has 
mever been clear why the Senator 
switched victims at the last moment. 
It may have been because the China 
Lobby moved in to run his campaign 
at that moment and persuaded him to 
turn his guns on their favourite target. 


This short book only tells the begin- 
ning of the story, but its account of the 
hearings before the Senate Committee, 
and of the discomfiture of the comic 
villain, Senator Hickenlooper, is excel- 
lent. At the end there is a suggestion 
that virtue is triumphant, but Mr 
Lattimore was not to know that his 
victorious spring campaign in 1950 was 
not the end but rather the first instal- 
ment of a serial—and a-serial which has 
made many Americans wonder where 
their country is heading to. There is 
something ironical in the situation of a 
country which has fought to rid itself 
of the privileges of a king and finds 
itself saddled instead with the unlimited 
immunity of 531 princelings. 


Artistic Empire 


Duveen. Hamish 


Hamilton, 


By S. N. Behrman. 


210 pages. 128. 6d. 


The basis of Joseph Duveen’s imperial 
career as an art dealer was a simple one. 
He convinced Americari millionaires that 
the ideal “ buy ” for a man of wealth was 
a work of art. His favourite sales argu- 
ment to a prospective client was: “Do 
you realise that the only thing you can 
spend a hundred thousand dollars on 
without incurring an obligation to spend 
a gfeat deal more for its upkeep is a 
picture? Once you’ve bought it, it costs 
you only a few hundred dollars every 15 
years for cleaning.” Although they paid 
through the nose for their acquisitions, 
the millionaires were nevertheless per- 
suaded that by accepting the Duveen 
doctrine, they were economising on the 
running costs of their possessions. The 
other allurement which Duveen spread 
before them was, of course, that each 
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great picture he sold represented a 
monopoly which a wealthy man could 
vaunt before his rivals. And, finally, 
since many of his customers were ageing 
men in poor health, Duveen gave them 
the reassuring hope that, through their 
great collections, their names would 
survive their deaths. 


Whatever one may think of the 
morality of these motives, they have 
secured for America a high proportion of 
Europe’s best pictures, and created such 
celebrated institutions as the National 
Gallery’ in Washington. How much 
Duveen really knew about pictures is 
doubtful, but he had the wisdom to 
enrol as his adviser, Bernard Berenson, 
the most authoritative and scrupulous 
of art experts. Thus fortified, so 
to speak, on his lines of communi- 
cation, Duveen practised a wide variety 
of tactical manceuvres on his clients. 
Sometimes he stormed them, some- 
times he stalked them, but in the 
end he sold them the world’s great 
pictures at unheard-of prices. Moreover, 
if a “ Duveen ” came back on the market 
he bought it (at a higher figure, if neces- 
sary) for the crux of his business was to 
maintain the fantastic commercial values 
he had created for the Old Masters. 


The Duveen epoch is over, and the 
conditions for the further exploitation of 
its economic doctrine no longer exist. 
While it lasted it filled America with 
many of the world’s best treasures, 
muddled up artistic with commercial 
values, and produced, in Duveen him- 
self, one of the most vivid personalities 
of this century. Mr.Behrman’s ebullient 
biography of this legendary figure is also, 
although it was not intended as such, 
a social document of great significance. 


Seed Without Fruit 


Essai sur la Nature du Commerce en 
général. By Richard Cantillon. Jnstitut 
National D’Etudes Demographiques. 192 
pages. 750 frs. (950 frs. bound), 


Richard Cantillon died in 1734 at the 
age of thirty-seven, victim of a burglar 
who, after murdering him in his bed, set 
his house on fire. Of his works, the by- 
product of a brilliant if somewhat scan- 


. dalous career in the speculation-crazy 


Paris of John Law, there survived only 
the “ Essai sur la Nature du Commerce 
en général,” which remained unpub- 
lished for some thirty years and was at 
first only uncertainly attributed to its 
author. Overshadowed first by the 
Physiocrats and then by the British 
classics, it has roused ever since only an 
intermittent interest as a curiosity of the 
history of economics; it has left no 
descendants and no perceptible mark on 
the advance of economic science. 
Reading it today in this beautifully 
edited and attractively produced volume, 


one is astonished at this lack of reper- . 


cussions. For the “Essai” is unique. 
It is the work of a man who, accepting 
without question the political assump- 
tions of mercantilism, of the permanent 
cold war between all nations, neverthe- 
less fully recognises the power of purely 
economic forces, of the interaction of 
basic physical data and the self-interest 


of individuals to override and nullify the 


efforts of politicians. His theory 18, . 


indeed, primitive; all is white and 
black; as one of his editors acutely 
remarks, one no more looks in the 
“Essai” for a recognition .of the 
marginal principle than for perspective 
in a masterpiece of Giotto. His ‘basic 
economic entity is an awkward intrinsic 
value made up of land-and-labour, which 
debars him from the heroic simplifica- 
tions of the classics and imposes on_his 
argument all the disadvantages of a sort 
of intellectual bimetallism. Like 
Quesnay, he is obsessed with the notion 
of economic circuits, with. the tracing of 
particular flows of money and goods— 
a task which even the econometrists of 
today, with all the tools of modern 
Statistics and method ready to hand, are 
only beginning to find _ practicable. 
Occasionally, too, he commits actual and 
glaring faults of logic. 


The “Essai” is, however, full of 
acute observation and of highly seminal 
ideas. There are passages, dealing with 
the relation between the balarice of pay- 
ments, the quantity of money, the volume 
of unemployment and the standard of 
living, which might be applied almost 
unchanged to the world of today ; here, 
a lifelike theoretical description of the 
Australian crisis, there, a sage critique 
of cheap money policy as pursued by a 


Central Bank in collaboration with a - 


Chancellor, elswhere again an emphasis 
on the necessity—and difficulty—of 
deciding whether the state of the 
economy calls for more or for less effec- 
tive purchasing power. Cantillon no 
more believed in the beneficence of the 
Hidden Hand than in the mutual benefits 
of international trade. He was an inter- 
ventionist in principle. He did, however, 
realise what intervention was up against. 
But for the accident of his early death, 
he might, like Ricardo, have turned 
entirely from. business to theory; he 
might have corresponded with and met 
Adam Smith ; he might have influenced 
the whole development of classical 
economics and hence the intellectual 
climate to the nineteenth century. Or 
again, of course, he might not; but one 
cannot read the “ Essai” without. such 
vain but fascinating speculations. 


Emigrants From India 


Indians Overseas, 1838-1949. By C. 
Kondapi. Oxford University Press for 
the Indian Carll of World Affairs. 
gs8 pages. 35s. 


This bulky work collects much in- 
formation of value and interest to all 
concerned with the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth in the east, After an 
introduction sketching the history and 
nature of Indian emigration, Mr 
Kondapi considers in. detail the condi- 
tions which have greeted the emigrants 
in the countries of reception. Chapters 
are devoted to educational facilities, 
labour legislation and welfare, and the 
peculiar problems of wartime. (Some 
may raise an eyebrow at the statements 
on page 178 about the Indian National 
Army.) Then follows the longest 
chapter (over 200 pages) significantly 
entitled “ Disabilities.” It reviews, occa- 
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sionally in rather tiresome and pei lant 
language, the restrictions On: entry and 
eside the occupation of lanc the 
a y and social ‘nter- 


ueTant 


in varying degrees throughout the »:\q 


but particularly in Africa. It ; 
melancholy ‘story, but the author pre- 
whole a detached ew- 
point, though he clearly has great diffi- 
culty in understanding the = reasons 
moving any community to hasty 
measures of self-protection. when faced 
with an influx of cheap labour of 
different race. 


After chapters on the political «: 
of Indians overseas and the machinery 
available for their protection, the: are 
suggestions for the future. Although 

menacing tone is noticeable in >) ain 
(* The colour bar has today become an 
economic weapon in the hands o{ the 
whites and their governments”) the 
recommendations are in general sane 
and practicable. Mixed marriages are 
approved because they are a unifying 
factor and prevent Indians becoming a 
separate entity in their new community 


Shorter N otices 
Schumpeter: Social Scientist. ited 


by Seymour Harris, Harvard University 
Press, (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 114 
pages. 258. 3 


Wesley Clair Mitchell, The Economic 
Scientist. Edited by A.. F. Burns 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 3*7 
pages. $4.00. — 


The predominantly eee habit of 
inviting Tthe~ colleagues and relations of 
eminent men, lately deceased, to contr bute 
matter to a volume is a pleasant 
one and, moreover, likely to make easier the 
task of future historians anxious to assess 
the quality and human pepo of 
another generation’s leading minds. [t docs 
not, however, result in the production of 
books susceptible to the ordinary process¢s 
of reviewing. The critic is disarmed by the 
—— of piety ; the mere commen! :tor 
is baffled by the multiplicity of authors)'p 
and the inevitable overlapping of “ aspec': 
as tribute succeeds tribute; the fc! low- 

finds that someone has said it all 
already. Both the symposia under review 
fulfil, the. primary purpose of presenting 
their respective heroes in relation to the 
Bag Pore Shortie That 

ley Mitchell, biographically the more 
inant is of especial interes: (0 


those aware of the peculiarly uneasy tension « 


subsisting, within the general disciplin< if 
economics, between o empirical and the 
deductive elements of thought; that on 
Schumpeter, briefer and from time to © "¢ 
refreshingly en reminds the reaccr 
that this pioneer of dynamic analysis | . 


not‘only « highly original thinker but secon’ 
only 


Mr President. By William Hills 
Hutchinson. 196 pages. 218. 


eee edition of Presi 
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A tall story? No. It Is 

a fact that well known 
organisations are equipping 
their premises — literally 
from basement to roof— 
with Tan-Sad chairs. They 
realise gains in health .and 
efficiency through correct 
posture. Let us show these 
benefits to your organisation. 
Write or phone for full details 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED 
AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.! 
TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 3192/3 


He who hesitates is lost 


In Agricultural Disputes 
or Heavy Duty Cooking 


WAT TYLER was dead. The howling mob of revolting peasants 
were about to avenge their murdered leader by massacring the 
entire royal party. 

Hearing a querulous serf enquire “‘ Who will lead us now?” 
the 14-year-old Richard II leaped to their front and cried “I 
will be your leader,” promising them the reforms they 
demanded. 

Struck by the young monarch’s brave demeanour, the peasants 
dispersed and went their ways in peace. 

Just as indecision could have cost the king his life, so it can cost 
you a great deal of money. For instance, if you order Falkirk 
Cooking Equipment now, then you will get it now — and at the 
very reasonable.current price. If you delay the opportunity may 
not wait. 


VITAL FACTS ABOUT FALKIRK 

Equipment for Gas, Electricity, Oil, Steam and 
Solid Fuel. 

Really tough cast-iron construction — will last for 
years. 

Efficient modern equipment means less work for 
small staffs. . 

No weak links, a complete and balanced range of 
equipment. 

Specially designed installation and plans for each 
customer. 

Price most competitive. 

If you need new kitchen equipment, ow is the time 
to buy. 


Find out NoW about ee 


SPE: 
FALKIRK 
HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


for Hotels, Restaurants and Canteens 


Please write for illustrated leaflet to 
The Falkirk tron Co. Ltd., 
18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3. 
or 18 Leigh Street, Liverpool, 1. 
or Falkirk, Scotland. @) 
(Proprietors : Allied Ironfounders Limited) -=- 
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NATIONS 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


World Economic Report 1950-51 
lls. (11s. 5d. incl. postage) 


Recent Changes in Production 
120 pp. 7s. 6d. (7s. 10d. incl. postage) 


150 pp. 


Summary of Recent Economic Developments in Africa 


49 pp. 3s. 9d. (4s. incl. postage) 
Summary of Recent Economic Developments in the 
Middle East 
99 pp. 7s. 6d. (7s. 10d. incl. postage) 


These four volumes constituting the United Nations World 
Economic Report for 1950 and 1951 have attracted world- 
wide attention. They contain a detailed review of the major 
developments in domestic economic conditions and in 
international trade and payments during this period. In 
addition special attention is given to trends in production 
and to economic developments in two important areas : 
Africa and the Middle East. 


Community Services and Facilities — Housing and Town 
and Country Planning Bulletin No. 5 


‘112 pp. 9s. (9s. 4d. incl. postage) 


Community Services and facilities in a number of countries 
are described in this publication. Special articles are 
devoted to community services in the United Kingdom. 
the United States, Israel and Sweden. In addition, the 
Bulletin contains an important report on “ The Develop- 
ment of Housing in the U.S.S.R.” 


Economic Measures in Favour of the Family | 
175 pp. 9s. (9s. 4d. incl. postage) 


In order to assist large family groups a number of govern- 
ments have enacted laws and regulations which provide 
financial assistance, relief from taxation, etc. This study 
reviews more than 50 types of economic measures in 
favour of the family currently in effect in 24 countries. 


United Nations Publications are available from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, 


or through any bookseller. 


‘Thank you, Captain—perfect’ 


That’s the regular answer to a Qantas Captain’s polite 
enquiry “Enjoying your flight?’ You just can’t help en- 
joying a flight with Qantas—Australia’s international 


airline with over thirty years’ experience—serving 


38,000 miles of world routes. 


Linking Australia with Indonesia, Malaya, India, Pakistan, y) 
Europe, Egypt, Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, New Zealand, 


and over 70 airports covering the South-West Pacific. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD (inc. in Queensland) in ossociction with B.O.A.C. ond TEAL. 


Le Or suit your travel agent—or QANTAS, 69, Piccadilly (MAYFAIR 9200)—or any office of B.O.A.C. 


AUSTRALIA'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
ATRLINE 
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Democratic Discipline 


Chicago, Fuly 23. 

HE Democrats came to Chicago full of good intentions 

and determined not to make the same mistakes as the 
Republicans. They managed to avoid some of them but 
they also invented new ones of their own, and by the end 
of the third day of the Democratic convention there seemed 
to be more than a superficial resemblance between this week’s 
proceedings and those at the Republican convention two 
weeks ago. There was certainly not much difference between 
the habits, behaviour and arguments of the disputed delega- 
tions from Texas and Mississippi in either party, or between 
those of either faction within each party, and it was soon 
clear in the bright northern light of Illinois that all 
Southerners, except perhaps Maverick Texans, whatever 
party label they wear, believe themselves eternally persecuted 
by the North. 


The quarrels of this week have been worse organised and 
the cases of both sides less well presented than in the fight 
between the Taft and Eisenhower forces. Two weeks ago 
the struggle was between two wings for control of the party ; 
this week it was an attempt on the part of an undoubted 
majority of the party to discipline, without losing, a small 
minority. The actual contest between the two factions in 
Texas and Mississippi was therefore only incidental ; this was 
proved by the decision of the North to allow the States’ 
Rights Democrats, or Dixiecrats, to be seated, although it 
could have refused to seat them had it wanted to do so. 
What was at stake was more important than the factional 
dispute this year. It was the question of party discipline in 
the future—or, since the word discipline is unpopular, what 
was called in Senator Blair Moody’s resolution “the great 
American principle of majority rule.” 


Nobody has any objection to the Dixiecrats starting their 
own party if they want to. But there is considerable, and 
legitimate, objection to their calling their own candidate, 
whether he is one of their own hacks as in 1948 or the 
official Republican candidate as is threatened this year, the 
“ Democratic ” candidate and not permitting the people >f 
their states to have a chance to vote for the choice of the 
Democratic convention. It was only in those states where 
the Dixiecrat was on the ballot as the official Democratic 
-andidate that he won four years ago and the Moody resolu- 
tion is designed to stop this happening in future. And it is 
1i the future that it is aimed more than at this year. 


This resolution will become part of the permanent rules 
of Democratic National Conventions and when the southern 
delegations arrive in 1956 they will know that, before being 
allowed to take their seats, they must give an assurance that 
hey will “exert every honourable means available . 

(0 provide that’ the nominees of this convention for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President . . . appear on the election ballot 
under the heading, name or designation of the Democratic 
party.” They have been permitted to sign this year with 
the proviso that they are not required to do anything which 
contravenes the laws of their state or the instructions of the 
party organisation in their state. But next time there will be 
no such proviso and then no southern state which is not 
prepared to put the official candidate of the national party on 


the ballot as a Democrat will be allowed to come to the con- 
vention, to try to get its own candidate nominated and then 
betray the party by refusing to accept the decision of the 
majority. 

Those Northerners who started the move for this resolu- 
tion were not all, however, motivated by thoughts of the 
future or by the ideal of party unity. Some at least were 
hoping to drive the Southerners out of the convention, to 
make the Democratic party homogeneous and militantly 
liberal and, incidentally, to make it unnecessary for the con- 
vention to turn to Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois in 
order to keep the party together. Had Mr Stevenson not 
addressed the first session and displayed his quality before 
their strategy began to work, they might have succeeded. But 
Monday’s speech from a reluctant candidate convinced so 
many in the North that they had a chance to bind the party 
instead of splitting it that the militant liberals could not 
muster enough votes to unseat the Texas and Mississippi 
delegations. They found themselves driven, probably with 
prodding by telephone from the White House in Washington, 
to try to find a compromise which would allow those who 
maintained they could not sign the assurance to do so. 


* 


In its present form the resolution has splintered the South 
and only three states have failed to give the assurance. 
Alabama, which put the Dixiecrats on the ballot in 1948, has 
since passed a law making it obligatory to put the official 
party candidates on it ; Florida found-it had such a law after 
one of its Senators had made a vigorous denunciation of the 
resolution, and Tennessee and North Carolina are no longer 
sufficiently affected. by the southern neurosis to worry. Only 
Virginia, South Carolina and Louisiana refused to sign, and 
each has its reasons. That of South Carolina is the corrosive 
bitterness of Governor Byrnes against President Truman, 
and his evident desire to hurt the party at all costs, even if it 
means hurting Mr Stevenson, for whom Mr Byrnes had such 
admiration when he was with him in the State Department. 
In the case of Virginia, it is probable that Senator Byrd, the 
nominally Democratic owner of the state, is trying to find 
some good excuse for taking it overtly into the Republican 
ranks where he himself would feel at home. 


The position would have been very different had either 
Mr Averell Harriman or Senator Kefauver appeared likely 
to win the nomination, and would change again should either 
do so. In that case the three lone southern states might we'l 
be joined by others and there is still no guarantee that even 
Mr Stevenson would be the official Democratic candidate in 
the states which have given this year’s limited version of the 
assurance. But if, as began to be accepted even before he 
had finished his speech, Mr Stevenson is nominated and 
takes, as expected, a Southerner as the Vice-Presidential 
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candidate, the South would have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by forcing a split this year. The Southerners 
will have four years to think over the future and decide 
whether the Democratic party is too hot—or too tactless—to 
hold them. 

Tact has much to do with it. Franklin Roosevelt was 
never popular in the South, and even now the appearance 
of Mrs Roosevelt on the platform was greeted with southern 
silence, but he took good care not to go as far as the hot- 
heads of the North are now prepared to go and he never 
lost the southern states. Everything known about Mr Steven- 
son suggests that he would be at least as successful in keeping 
the party together, and possibly more successful in making 
the South think that someone loves it. But it may too late 
to do anything about the two burrs under the saddle of the 
Democratic donkey except to let them go anywhere they 
please. There does not seem to be anywhere much for 
Governor Byrnes to go, but elephants have thicker hides 
than donkeys and, since Senator McCarthy causes the Repub- 


hcan elephant no discomfort, it could easily bear Senator 
Byrd. 


Hoppy’s Millions 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


AMERICAN advertising and merchandising experts shake their 
heads in pity and wonderment at the failure of the late Prince 
Consort to capitalise on his name. Had he charged five per 
cent of the manufacturer’s price for every Prince Albert coat 
—and better still, had he seen to it that there were also 
Prince Albert top hats, cravats, gaiters, waistcoats and walk- 
ing sticks on which to levy an exaction—there is no telling 
what a tidy fortune might have been built up. Naturally, 
no one in the United States would miss an opportunity like 
that today. A good example of how a name is exploited and 
of what the rewards can be is the case of the western film 
star, Hopalong Cassidy. Thanks to television, he is a popular 
hero and therefore a merchandising sensation ; his is a name. 
to conjure with, and therefore to sell goods with. 


Several million Americans between the ages of three and . 


eleven glue themselves to the family television set once a 
week to watch Hopalong’s inevitable triumph over evil. It 
fol‘ows that they constitute an eager market for about 150 
different products used by that age group, ranging from such 
obvious cowboy accoutrements as boots, shirts, toy pistols 
and sombreros to such unlikely and un-ranch-like equipment 
s wallpaper, bicycle horns and bedspreads, all bearing the 
Hopalong Cassidy name and picture. About a hundred manu- 
facturers are licensed to use the label, on payment of five 
per cent of the factory price of each item sold. The business 
amounts to $20 milion a year at wholesale, twice that much 
at retail, and thus brings the Hopalong Cassidy Enterprises 
about $1 milfion a year. 


The roots of this commercial triumph go back to 1935 
when, after a successful career of heart-throbbing roles in 
silent films, an actor, Mr William Boyd, was beset by a run 
of bad luck. Penniless and jobless, he jumped at a chance to 
play in a series of western, or horse opera, films, even though 
he could stay on the back of a horse only with great difficulty. 
The central character of some 66 of these films produced in 
the fo'lowing eight years was Hopalong Cassidy, portrayed 
by Mr Boyd as a figure of western sartorial elegance and as 
clean-livmg as the schoolmarm or rancher’s daughter whom 
he saved from peril after peril. 


After the war, with rare foresight and the expenditure of 
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nearly $400,000, Mr Boyd bought up all of the old Hops). 


' pictures to use on television. When that medium came a 


its own, his films were an instant success. Youthful devo: 
of westerns found it much handier and less expensive to» ew 
one on a television set than to wheedle 25 cents out of their 
parents for admission to a neighbourhood cinema. 


The popularity of the o!d films with a new audience was 
such that at one point last year they were being shown simul- 
taneously in 62 of the 63 cities with television stations. | his 
year they are telecast over 49 stations, and negotiations are 
under way for the filming of a new series, designed exc! 
sively for television. If for any reason these fail, it wil! not 
matter ; some Hoppy films, have already been shown thre« or 
four times in the same city and, in Hollywood parlance, 
audience acceptance remained undiminished. This is not 
strange because, except for the personal appeal of the actors, 
one western film is almost indistinguishable from anothe: 


"eS 


SA iia te 
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Exposure to Hoppy produced mass adoration, from which 
it was only a small step to mass emulation. A sales organisa- 
tion was set up and the boom was on. A measure o! the 
efficacy of Hoppy’s cachet in moving goods can be found in 
the experience of the Rollfast Company, makers of roller 
skates. It may be argued that a bare minimum of cow- 
punchers have traversed the Texas plains and the Montana 
Rockies on skates, but young admirers of Hoppy did not 
hesitate to buy Rollfast’s product, particularly since it was 
embellished with jewelled ankle-straps and spurs. Rollfast’s 
spring season in 1950 established a new record ; an extra 
shift had to be employed to meet the demand. The company 
moved at once to make the Hopalong Cassidy bicycle 
equipped with built-in gun holsters on each side, the saddle 
trimmed with leather fringe and nailhead studs, and the 
handlebars shaped like steer horns. 


Increases of from 25 to 2,000 per cent in sales were 
reported by retailers of children’s clothing—hats, shirts, 
boots, trousers, socks? gloves, belts, underwear, pyjamas. 
cravats, and even cowgirl skirts. Some imitate the wes: 
styles ; others are.simply an ordinary product with a Hopa- 
long Cassidy picture or emblem stamped, printed or em- 
broidered on the cloth. As would have been expected, s: 
of shooting irons, spurs and pint-size ten-gallon 
boomed ; it is more surprising that sales also soared | 
biscuits, ice cream, candy bars, soap, toothpaste, hair-ribbo: 
and penny banks, provided they carried the Hoppy name. |» 
the past year, the biggest innovation has been the licensing 
dairy companies in 14 of the largest metropolitan mark! 
and two of the. world’s largest baking companies. The dairics. 
using the name and picture on milk cartons, report | 
business has increased from 1§ to 20 per cent. 


The latest catalogue of the Hopalong Cassidy Enterpris:: 
listing all products using the name, shows such diverse @ 
unexpected items as Hoppy ear muffs, rain sets (hat, cc: 
and gun), bow ties, polo shirts, dressing gowns, bedsic« 
lamps, lunch pails, bathroom rugs, fountain pens, greet”: 
cards, games of all varieties, colouring sets, television cha'' 
(to sit in while viewing the Master), window shades, clot: 
hampers, linoleum, laundry bags, and the Hopalong Cassi: 
Bath Roundup which “ contains a sculptured cake of Topp: 
Hoppy’ s famous horse, in pure castile soap, and. two larg: 
cylinders of Hoppy’s favourite pas ergs bath, pine scenic: 
($1 retail).” 

To calculate Mr Boyd’s gross income is difficult, but | | 
obvious that it runs into a large sum. Besides the estimaic: 
$1 a yee ay eee Oe ee 95°°° ° 
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Shell research has brought a new, improved tech- 
nique to the laundry. The modern detergents are 
kind to all fabrics ; their efficiency is unaffected by 
the hardness of water and they deposit no lime 
scum—a major cause of greying in white materials. 
Outstanding among these Shell products from 
petroleum is LENSEX — an all-classification 


detergent new being used on an ever-increasing 


(pesTRIBU TORS) 





Shell Chemicals 


scale in many laundries, Its versatility ranges from 
the safe washing of delicate fabrics to powerful 
grease-removing action on mechanics’ overalls. 
LENSEX is also playing an important part in 
laundry economics, because with all types of 
laundering — light, heavy, white, coloured — it 


gives. a cleaner wash on less fuel and water, and 


in less time. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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week from a nationwide radio programme, $1,000 weekly for 
each film televised in each large city, and an undisclosed 
amount from the sales of two million comic books every 
month and from comic strips running in 200 daily news- 
papers. Much of this, of course, is absorbed by expenses 
and by royalties paid to the writer of western novels who 
created the character of Hopalong many years ago. But even 
more of it goes for taxes, since no depreciation can be charged 
on the original assets. Mr Boyd’s public relations office 
declares that, despite his large gross income, he has been 
unable, so far, to recoup his initial outlay of about $400.000. 


Lest British readers smugly believe that their own young 
are immune to the Hoppy craze and that such a thing could 
happen only in America, it should be noted that in recent 
months one-third of all Hoppy’s fan mail has come from the 
United Kingdom, where “ penetration” has been confined 
entirely to theatre showing of the films. 


There is some ugly talk that Hoppy is slipping in the 
United States, giving way to rivals in the shape of Captain 
Video and other television pioneers of interplanetary travel. 
Takers of the merchandising pulse report growing sales of 
toddlers’ anti-gravity suits, as well as space helmets for the 
under twelves. Even lay observers are struck by the fact that 
when children are seen moving forward in a half-crouch, 
their fists gripping either a facsimile or imaginary pistol, 
fewer and fewer say “ Bang,” and more and more say some- 
thing resembling the sound which Paris hoardings aver is 
made by Perrier water. Hoppy’s six-shooter, bubble-bathed 
and pine-scented though it may be, seems to be giving way 
to the Space Cadet’s Atomic Disintegration Ray Gun. This 
is progress, and a new generation of merchant princes is 
racing to keep abreast of it. 


American Notes 


Soothing Defence Fears 


The Department of Commerce and the Committee for 
Economic Development, a private organisation, are trying to 
repeat an earlier success with their joint study of the potential 
markets for America’s expanded industrial output that will 
a when defence spending begins to fall off. In 1943, at 

ime when fear of a postwar depression was general, they 
forecast a coming world-wide demand for American goods 
which, when the war ended, turned out to be even greater 
than they had predicted. They hope that this similar study 
will allay the similar fears that exist today. But, in his mid- 
yeag economic report, the President struck at different fears, 
those of the many people who contend that the defence 
effort, at home and abroad, is exhausting the economic 
strength of the United States. Mr Truman, prophesying 
that by 1960 the country’s gross national product will be 
nearing $440 billion a year, pointed out that it had risen 
by $40 billion, at 1951 prices, during the past two years, 
while the increase in all national security expenditures during 
the same period had been only about $30 billion. This 
meant that the country’s standard of living had been main- 
tained in spite of foreign aid and the defence programme. 


Spending for that programme, now at an annual rate of 
over $30 billion, should be running at about $42 billion 
sometime next year. The latest quarterly report of the Acting 
Director of Defence Mobilisation, Mr Steelman, showed that, 
although some manufacturers were still behind schedule, 
deliveries on military contracts were at last rising fast, par- 
ticularly in the most tardy category, that of “hard goods,” 
the tanks, aircraft, electronic equipment and so on, which 
require a long tooling-up ‘period before they can come off 
the assembly lines. Mr Steelman’s report was largely 
devoted to soothing the fears of yet a third group of critics 
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of the defence programme, led by Mr Bernard Baruch, who 
argue that this year’s “ stretch-out,” which has delayed the 
period of maximum deliveries until well into 1953, js 
endangering the safety of the United States. To this \\ 
Steelman gives the standard reply, that the delay means : 


—- 
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in the end the United States will have the best weapons 
and that this is preferable to having inferior ones more 
quickly. The final answer to this argument depends on the 
Russians. 


Both Mr Steelman and the President emphasise two 
points: first, that their plans for security and prosperity 
are already threatened by the steel strike and will be com- 
pletely disrupted if it is not settled quickly ; and secondly, 
that in spite of the uneven state of the economy at present, 
soft in some spots, hard in others, there is a real risk of 
renewed inflation during the coming winter. And they insist 
that both dangers have been accentuated by Congress's 
refusal to give the President what he wants: authority to 
seize the steel plants was denied to him and his powers oi 


controlling prices, rents, wages and credit have all been 
weakened. 


* * * 


Cartels on the Carpet 


As has happened before, the heat of the summer and of 
the coming election has gone to the heads of Senators lei! 
behind in Washington to hunt for publicity that will commend 
their party to the voters ; futhermore, Democrats never have 
any difficulty in finding reasons for attacks on monopoly and 
big business. But Senator Lyndon Johnson and his Pre- 
paredness Sub-committee have perhaps some excuse [or 
patting themselves on the back for having saved the United 
States from the “ gouging ” of the tin cartel by encouraging 
their government to force down the price of tin. The com- 
mittee’s report at least puts a case for its assertion that the 
price of $1.12 a pound, on which the negotiations with Bolivia 
stuck, was a fair one ; however, its failure to publish the 
results of its special investigation into Malayan conditions 


suggests that they may have been less favourable to the com- 
mittee’s argument. 


Senator Johnson, somewhat irresponsibly for a man who 
belongs to the Armed Services Committee, has always 
regarded it as outside his field to consider the implications fo" 
the foreign policy of the United States of his strictures on thc 
tin cartel. But Senator Hennings, of Missouri, maintains th:' 
he is thinking chiefly of that foreign policy when he chargcs 
the worid’s seven leading oil firms—the five major America” 
companies, the Royal Dutch-Shell group and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company—with controlling the oil market, ¢x: 
ploiting oil consumers and dominating American policy in the 
Middle East, Indonesia and Venezuela, by means of an ©! 
cartel. Mr Hennings alleges that these firms are using their 


monopoly to fix prices and to make “ excessive” profits by 
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overcharging not American consumers, who would be 
likely to “seek corrective government action” if they did, 
but America’s allies, who do not like to criticise American 
firms when they depend on gifts of American dollars. Some 
weight has been given to Mr Hennings’s accusations by the 
Mutual Security Agency’s recent suspension of dollar grants 
for oil purchased from three American firms in the Middle 
East, on the ground that discriminatory prices had been 
charged. 

Mr Hennings had to do without the help of the famous 
study made for the Federal Trade Commission, which is sup- 
osed to establish the existence of this international oil cartel, 
jut which has never been published for reasons of national 
security. This report was, however, available to the Senate 
Small Business Committee led by Senator Long of Louisiana, 
a State where the independent oil companies, always ready 
to harass the large integrated ones, have much influence. Mr 
Long’s Committee is now holding hearings on the oil cartel 
and its effect on domestic oil supplies. Meanwhile the Depart- 
ment of Justice, needled by Mr Hennings, is also about to 
begin a civil anti-trust suit and to seek a criminal indictment 
from a grand jury against these seven oil companies. Mr 
McGranery, the new Attorney-General, is probably as 
anxious to divert attention from his lack of energy in clearing 
the Department of corruption as he is to present the Demo- 
rats with a good advertisement. The prosecution has been 
put in charge of Mr Leonard Emmerglick, who has been 
responsible for such gigantic and successful anti-trust cases 
as that against the Aluminum Cémpany of America, and 
there is every prospect that these latest anti-trust proceedings 
may dwarf even those to which the oil industry has been sub- 
jected in the past. 


Fair Trade Comes Back 


Contrary to. all expectations, and to the advice he 
received from most of the departments concerned, President 
Truman has changed his mind and signed the McGuire- 
Keogh Bill which replaces the teeth of the state fair trade 
laws knocked out over a year ago by the Supreme Court. 
“ Fair trade” is the euphemism for resale price maintenance 
preferred by those who are trying to educate the public to 
regard price cutting as an economic crime. Until the 
Supreme Court decision in the Schwegmann case last May, 
it was believed that a manufacturer who signed a price agree- 
ment with a single retailer in one of the 45 fair trade states 
could, under the Miller-Tydings. Act, force all other retailers 
in the state to charge that price. It was these “ non-signers ” 
who were freed by the Court and whom the new Bill brings 
back into line. 

Mr Truman approved it without enthusiasm. Perhaps 
was impressed, in an election year, by the squadrons of 
\dignant small businessmen who whipped up substantial 
igressional majorities for the measure. The consumer, 
1s usual, put his case less vividly. The President admitted 
that fair trade suppresses certain valuable e'ements of com- 
petition, but he felt that its restraints on cut-throat competi- 
tion would be the salvation of’many small businessés—and 
Mr Truman was once a small businessman himself. He 
iggested that Congress, at its leisure, might profitably review 
¢ whole vexed question of public price policy. 


Legally, fair traders are almost back-where they were last 
\iay, with one exception. In the opinion of the Fair Trade 

suncil, the Bill does not really wipe out a lower court’s 
Jecision, in the Wentling case, which permits mail order 
1ouses in one state to conduct raiding operations over the 
border. As a practical matter, fair trade may revive only 
slowly, especially in the appliance field. Manufacturers have 
to do the policing under the Act, and those with’ heavy 
laventorles may respond cautiously to the demands of 
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orthodox retailers for protection against price-cutters, such 
as the discount houses, who at least can move’ substantial 
quantities of goods. Price-cutting has become almost a habit. 
In the past year brokers have sprung up who make a speciality 
of buying appliances from distressed retailers and reselling 
them at cut-rates. In New Jersey there has been so much of 
this that it is now a crime to remove the serial numbers 
from appliances and machinery, something which is done 
to make it impossible for the manufacturer te trace the leak. 
The mail-order houses are ready to push their own brands 
if the prices of others go up. It may be that fair trade only 
works when the economic sun chines and, though the 
retailers’ clouds are lightening, they have not all rolled away. 


® ® ® 


Whisky Galore 


The distilling industry fears it is about to drown in 
oceans of whisky, legitimate and bootleg, while taxes leave 
the ordinary customer with hardly a drop to drink. Last 
November the federal excise tax was raised to $10.50 a gallon 
from $9; with state levies, taxation takes about $13 on a 
gallon which costs $1.50 to produce. One result has been to 


lower the sales of legitimate whisky ; pints are sold where 


fifths used to be even though prices have been cut, and 
hostesses are serving California sherry instead of rye. Another 
has been to encourage moonshine—untaxed whisky—to 
move out of the southern Jills and invade the north, from 
which it was driven when Prohibition was. repealed almost 
twenty years ago. Today’s bootlegger is thoroughly up to 
date ; he uses chlorophyll to disguise the aroma of his still. 
Sometimes he is a displaced person, a gambler ‘run out of his 
normal! occupation by the new federal tax on gambling. 


The federal alcohol tax unit suspects the industry, and 
probably with some cause, of exaggerating the bootleg bogy 
when it estimates that illegal capacity is greater than that of 
the licensed distillers, and talks about “ prohibition by taxa- 
tion.”” _But the unit itself, though it has less than 960 agents, 
seized stills last year with a capacity of 120 million gallons 
of alcohol a year. The total licensed production of whisky 
and neutral spirits was 302 million gallons in 1951, and this 
spring half the legitimate distillers in Kentucky—traditional 
centre of the industry—were idle. 


What the industry would like, and it is said that bartenders 
are dispensing propaganda with their cocktails, is for the 
federal tax to be cut to $6 a gallon, the level at which it 
stood in 1944. This, no doubt, is expecting too much, but 
the industry takes pleasure in pointing out that federal 
revenues, instead of increasing with last year’s new tax, 
actually fell by $126 million in the first six months it was in 
force. Last year the federal government drew $2.5 billion 
from taxes on beer, liquor, and wines. The state govern- 
ments, which depend on alcohol taxes for 5 per cent of their 
revenues, are also feeling the pinch and are likely to lobby 
for a reduction in the federal tax. 


What adds mightily to the distillers’ worries is the 768 
million gallons of whisky in warehouses, a nine years’ supply 
at the present rate of consumption. Production was increased 
after the war in Korea broke out, in the fear that the govern- 
ment might ban it, and in the hopes that people, deprived 
of other things to spend their money on, might buy more 
spirits. Both proved wrong. But the federal tax on stocks 
from 1946 and =947 must be paid, at the end of eight years, 
whether they are sold or not. Representative Eberharter 
would put off this day of reckoning by Farm the distillers 
four more years of grace. But on this fie industry is sharply 


split. -Those with heavy inventories support him, but those 
without suspect that his Bill represents a conspiracy to 
give strong companies the chance of offering the public 
twelve-year-old whiskies, when the usual age is only four 
to eight years. 
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Shareholders Profile 


The decision of the New York Stock Exchange to 
stay open half an hour longer, until 3.30 p.m., five days a 
week, is the first fruit of the study of share ownership 
prepared by the Brookings Institution at the request of the 
exchange. Other exchanges had already extended their hours, 
in the hope of attracting more western business, for when 
it is 3 p.m, in-New York it is only noon on the west coast. 
Those who believed the “ Big Board” should follow suit 
found decisive ammunition in the study’s report that the 
proportion of share-owning families to the whole population 
is higher in the far west than anywhere else, and that the 
largest number of share-owning families is concentrated in 
the twelve north-central states—often more loosely described 
as the middle west. Saturday closing will mean that the 
exchange will be open only half an hour longer each week, 
and in addition to recognising the westward movement of 
population and wealth, the change should make it easier 
to attract staff and save money. 


The Brookings study provides the first comprehensive 
reliable information about shareholders and shareholding. 
After eliminating all duplication, it concludes that only 
6,490,000 Americans own shares in public companies. This 
unquestionably is a shock and a Challenge to those who 
* believe that wide ownership of industry is the chief safeguard 
of the present economic system. Many others have an 
indirect interest through ownership of insurance or partici- 
pation in pension schemes, but previous estimates of direct 
holders had run as high as 15 million. About one out of 
every sixteen adults owns one or more shares. There is 
some indication that the trend is u d; a quarter of the 
present number only became shareholders in the past three 
years. Share buying seems to be influenced much more by 
hopes than by fears of inflation. Only 1 per cent of the 
purchasers bought shares as a hedge against inflation ; 28 per 
cent hoped for capital gains. 
. 


Out of the survey’s accumulation of facts the profile of 
the average stockholder emerges. He is slightly more likely 
to be a man than a woman and, if a man, his holdings 
are larger, contrary to the belief that women, by living longer, 
are inheriting the earth, He is most probably between 
50 and 60 years old; a home-owner ; and a member of a 
small, rather than a large, family. The more education an 
individual has, the more likely he is to own shares. The 
table below shows the distribution of share ownership accord- 
ing to the income of the family to which the owner belongs: 





Total Population | Individual Share Owners 
















Reported | 
Combined Family Percent! Esti- | Per cent 
intonis a: Year| te colt | Number of | mated | -of 
Group |Number! Total 
(000) | 

Less than $2,000.. | 16°5 1-1 280 4-3 

$2,000— $3,000 . . 15-7 1-4 350 5-4 

$3,000— $4,000 23-1 1-6 990° | 9-1 

$4,000— $5,000 17-6 3:0 830 | 12:8 

$5,000—$10,000 23-0 8-0 44-4 

Over $10,000..... 4-1 


to 
- 
oO 








: 2,880 . 
24-7 1,560 : 
4-2 | 6,490 | 100-0 


The fact that 76 per cent of all shareholders fall in the 
group with incomes of under $10,000°a year has been widely 
welcomed in. some quarters as a proof of economic democracy. 
It would have been even more: illuminating if the survey 
had been able to estimate the value of shares held by each 
income group—but this, apparently, was more than it was 
felt the long-suffering sample should be asked to submit to. 
The survey unquestionably will provide much useful 
guidance, both to those whose business is dealing in securities 
and to the organisations interested in creating a wider com- 


Total individuals... | 100-0 | 
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munity stake in industry. Manufacturing companies. {o; 
example, may note with some dismay how far they {|| 
behind the public utilities and oil companies in securing 
employee ownership of their shares. urther studies at 
regular intervals, either under private auspices or those of 
the government, would make the present survey even more 
valuable than it is, by indicating the trends in share 
ownership. 


* * * 


Entertainment by Americans Only 


The exception that proves the rule that there are more 
ple at work in the United States than ever before can be 
ound in the entertainment industry. Mr Petrillo estimates 
that only § per cent of the members of his American Federa- 
tion of Musicians are adequately employed, Broadway has 
had another of the poor theatrical seasons that are becoiming 
a habit and in Hollywood the film skies are as dark as ever. 
As a result there has been an outburst of attempts to restrict 
employment in entertainment to Americans only. 

Mr Petrillo began it, as he has many other make-work 
expedients, by notifying conductors and musical performers 
some months ago that, if they made gramophone records 
abroad with foreign orchestras, they would risk losing their 
membership in his union, which would mean that they could 
not play with any important American orchestra. Both Mr 
Artie Shaw and Mr Andre Kostelanetz changed their plans 
for recording in London as a result, but Mr Artur Rodzinski 
was apparently forgiven for ignoring the ban in Vienna, 
when he confessed that the record in quéstion had been a 
failure. Mr Petrillo has now followed up this initial effort 
by warning gramophone companies: that they are breaking 
their contracts with his union if they record abroad. 

Mr Petrillo’s moves must be intended chiefly to show 
his members how active he is on their behalf, for he can 
hardly expect to get much more recording work for them 
by this nationalistic approach. Only a high tariff could pre- 
vent the importation of records as long as Americans continue 
to want to hear foreign orchestras. And the reason why 
American companies have been making records abroad is 
that the wages of foreign musicians are lower than those 
that Mr Petrillo insists on in the United States—although 
they are not high even there—and so it costs less to record 
abroad. If Mr Petrillo prevents these records from being 
made in Europe, few of them will be made at all. 

In Hollywood, too, trade unionists have been protesting 
against the growing tendency to make films abroad, both for 
cinema and television showing, simply because it is cheaper ; 
the union is, however, prepared to accept the practice where 
it is for the purpose of using frozen dollars or of finding 
authentic “scenery. And in New York the Actors’ Equity 
Association, partly in order to bring pressure on British 
Equity to permit the employment of more young Americans 
on the London stage, has decreed that no alien may be 
engaged at a salary of less than $500 a week and that 60 per 
cent of.the cast of each company must be resident in the 
United States. The first casualty under this rule is likcly 
to be the London production of “ The Trial of Mr Pick- 
wick,” for which an all-British cast is said to be essent:2! ; 
even once-British actors now resident and naturalised in 1h¢ 
United States are not considered to be adequate substitu'cs. 


Shorter Note 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has extended for seven y's 
the permits already held by Pan American Airways and T1:.°s 
World Airlines to ‘operate passenger flights across ‘°° 
Atlantic. These are now the only two American airlines s«‘- 
ving these routes, and the board’s ruling confirms that ‘ 

to encourage competition on them, rather than © 


pick one “ chosen instrument ” to: the United States 
én sranenanne Might ke 
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WHEN THE HOOK catches in the line, a 
fisherman is annoyed. But there is one kind 
of fishing where it is an accomplishment. It 
is the highly specialised art of bringing up a 
cable from the depths of the sea practised 
regularly by the crews of the cable ships 
belonging to Cable & Wireless Ltd. They 
fish with a grapnel. 

Delicate instruments have brought the 
ship over the cable. The grapnel swings at 
the end of a hawser. Its four foot length sinks 
down to the ocean bed, maybe to 3,000 
fathoms — about 3} miles— where the 
pressure is 3} tons per square inch. The 
grapnel must be guided until it catches the 
cable, sometimes a tedious business. Hauling 
in is tricky and often dangerous when a cable 


part of Britain’s Business... 
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is badly entangled and the weather is rough. 
The ships, for all their elegant appearance, 
are floating factories, manned by experienced 
resourceful technicians ready to effect a repair 
of 50 feet or put in a 100 mile extension. 
There are 155,000 nautical miles of cable 
in the great submarine network of Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. Despite ever rising world costs 
of material and labour constant maintenance 
keeps the traffic load moving quickly and 
securely. The Company has eight cable 
ships patrolling the world’s waters — they 


are a Vital part of this vast integration of cable © 


and wireless communication, which serves 
the whole Commonwealth, earns money for 
Britain in foreign countries and is truly part 
of Britain’s business. 


Wem Lee a 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





HERE have been rumblings of discontent in the officer 

corps of the Egyptian army ever since last December 
when King Farouk tried and failed to get a nominee of his 
own elected as president of the Officers Club in Cairo. Some 
observers were, therefore, surprised when the army turned 
out to quell the riots of Black Saturday, January 26th. The 
double explanation of the role it played on that evening is 
that tradition is strong and that the officer corps is not sub- 
versive of law and order, whereas the rioters were. Yet the 
discontent of the officer class continued to prevail and came 
to a head, as will be seen, during the recent three-week 
premiership of Sirry Pasha. 

Nevertheless, no one foresaw the whirlwind onset of the 
events of the past week. The weather is hot. The palace and 
the pashas have left Cairo either for the summer seat of gov- 
ernment at Alexandria, or for holidays abroad. The two 
Wafdists who were likely to be the chief workers for change 
—Nahas Pasha and Serag-ed-Din Pasha—were both on 
board ships en route for European spas. Everyone calculated 
that Sirry, whose honesty is: widely recognised though the 
process by which he came to power is deplored, had at least 
the summer months in which to start trying to straighten 
the country’s disordered economy. 


Then it became known that he was having difficulty in 
filling one unenviable post—the ministry of finance. The 
Palace had a nominee from its own ranks, but one unwelcome 
to Sirry. The rumours of army discontent had at the same 
time been substantiated. At a meeting of the Officers Club, 
General Neguib Mohammed, who has been its president 
since the December affair, freely voiced the club’s feelings on 
the way in which Egypt was being run. By royal order, the 
club was thereupon closed. Sirry, who well saw the dangers 
of army antagonism at such a juncture, tried to meet the 
situation by proposing General Neguib Mohammed as his 
Minister for War. The King refused a candidate so anti- 
pathetic to him personally, and proposed a counter-nominee 
whom Sirry knew would be persona non grata with most 
army officers. Rather than accept either of the palace candi- 
dates for two key portfolios, Sirry resigned. 


Hilaly Returns—For 24 Hours 


Hilaly’s cabinet had been popular with the officer class 
because it was thought to be bent on carrying through a 
purge under the recent “ Origin of Fortunes” law, which is 
designed to root out the corrupt practices and illegal gains 
of the last ten years. Influenced, it seems, by the common- 
sense of his then Chief of the Royal Cabinet, Hafez Afifi 
Pasha, the King realised the importance of heeding army 
unrest, and recalled Hilaly. Hilaly therefore resumed office 
last Tuesday ; he must have been able to set some conditions 
for return to a job out of which he had been jostled in the 
unsavoury Circumstances described in The Economist of 
July 12th, for he put back into office the two brooms whose 
resolute sweeping had made certain Egyptians in high places 
feel uncomfortable—Ahmed Mortada el Maraghy Pasha at 
the Ministry of the Interior and Zaki Abdel Motaal Bey at 
the Ministry of Finance. 


The one significant change in the new Hilaly cabinet may 


have helped to cause its demise within twenty-four hours of 


its birth. By appointing Ismail Cherin Bey as Minister for 
War he was in fact supporting King Farouk in an effort to 
show the army who was master: this young man, though 


~ 


The Events in Egypt 


respected, is entirely without experience of office and ; 
King’s brother-in-law. 


During last Tuesday night General Neguib Mohammed 
read the signs of the times. He was an object of foya! dis- 
favour, and banishment to some desert outpost was likely to 
be his fate. He therefore acted swiftly upon a plan that mu 


t 
have been held ready, for it ran on oiled wheels. By dawn 


ne 


the army was in control of key points in Cairo including its 
radio station, though it made no attempt to take over the « 
administration. The General thereupon sent his ultimatum 
to the Palace at Alexandria. He must be made commander- 
in-chief and the ranks above him must be purged ; King 
Farouk concurred. 


The basic reasons for army disaffection cannot be [fully 
understood without going back to the story of the Palestine 
war. In that campaign many Egyptian units at the front 
fought well, but did so in adverse circumstances, for their 
supply position was most inadequate. They were sabotaged 
from the rear by an old guard that, either through inefficiency 
or graft, or both, sent them old and faulty ammunition out 
of which fortunes had been made en route, and never 
despatched across the Canal the comforts for which funds 
were being collected in Cairo. A public inquiry made since 
that date has revealed a degree of callousness and corruption 
at the top that has shocked all honest men. General Neguib, 
commander of a division and wounded three times in the 
Palestine campaign, has never made any secret of the fact 
that this is his view, and he is the symbol of army resentment 


‘at what happened. Hence his statement in his proclamation 


that “ people who received bribes contributed to our defeat 
during the Palestine war.” (The word defeat in connection 
with that war has never so far been publicly pronounced in 
Egypt.) Hence the purpose of his coup which was, accord- 
ing to the same proclamation, to put an end w “a period of 
gross corruption and government instability.” 


Cleaning up the Top Brass 


Since General Neguib’s aim to clean up corruption insid: 
the army was so much akin to that of Hilaly Pasha in politics, 
it could be well imagined that they would work in harness. 
Maraghy Pasha, the Minister of the Interior, on Wednesday 
morning travelled by air from a cabinet meeting in Alexandria 
to confer with the new master of Cairo, and was said to have 
fallen in with all the latter’s demands. But General Neguib 
would not parley and by Wednesday afternoon the Hilaly 
cabinet had resigned. Maybe its relations with General 
Neguib broke on the question of its appointment of the roval 
nominee as minister for war. But it is more likely that General 
Neguib was already in collaboration with a different and 
iy honest potentiality for the premiership, Aly Maher 

asha. 

Whatever the reason for the change, Aly Maher is, as / °¢ 
Economist goes to press, trying to form a cabinet. It wll 
be remembered that he was the patriot who, after the mois 
of January 26th, had the honesty and moral courage to ta\¢ 
over the management of the country. If the palace is st! 
going to count now that it has had to cede points to a d's 
affected officer corps, it is worth noting that Aly Maher h:., 
for fantily reasons, more influence with the King than hs 
Hilaly. His first efforts were said to be directed towars 
forming a cabinet that includes the Moslem Brotherhooc, 
which in a somewhat unconstructive way, also stands for « 
fight against corruption. 
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No Truce on the Radio 
Front 


months ago British broadcasting across the Iron Curtain 
med to be on the verge of a repulse that might develop 
o a rout. On the one hand, the Soviet Union had yust 
ended its jamming operations to blanket not only BBC 
erammes in Russian but also those in Polish and Finnish ; 
the other, the BBC, already outstripped’ in scale both 
Soviet and by American broadcasting to Europe, faced 
gorous cuts in its output owing to the limits imposed on 
its grant-in-aid from the Treasury. To the prospect of further 
Soviet jamming was added that of growing competition 
among other broadcasters for positions on the crowded short- 
wave bands. 
lost of these fears proved justified. Since the beginning 
of the year, Communist jamming stations have gone into 
action against first one and then another of the BBC’s trans- 
missions to eastern Europe. Jammers, deployed not so much 
in batteries as in whole field regiments, have opened up 
against broadcasts in Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Bulgarian and even Albanian. Eastern Germany is now the 
only part of the Soviet half of Europe that can listen without 
interruption to BBC programmes ; and there the Communists 
ippear to be adopting the technique of drowning-out rather 
than jamming, for they have brought inte play a newly com- 
pleted and exceptionally powerful transmitter at Koepenick, 
near Berlin, and have stepped up the power of three other 
East German stations. . 


Yet the threatened rout has not taken place. With a touch 
of drama, the Government announced in the nick of time 
that the extra costs involved in countering the jammers 
would be borne on a separate account. Without this con- 
cession, the BBC would have had to amputate its pro- 
grammes even more drastically than rising costs had already 
forced it to do. With it, the Corporation has been able to 
maintain most of its services to the free world and to bring 
additional transmitters into play to get jammed programmes 
through. As in the case of broadcasts in Russian, there is 
evidence that listeners in what have been christened the 
“new jamocracies” are still able to hear London if they 
have good sets and the patience to search the wavebands. 


~~ — © 4 oD 


Rush Hours on the Air 


The front is being held; but the reserves behind it are 
now very small. British broadcasters are looking ahead 
anxiously to the coming winter, when the seven-year sunspot 
cycle will produce a peak of interference. In purely tech- 
nical terms, broadcasts from London could, of course, be 
pushed through to eastern Europe more strongly if large 
groups of transmitters were concentrated on them at midday 
hours when the transmitters are not otherwise employed. 
But as few people in Communist countries are able to listen 
during working hours, it is questionable whether a concen- 
trated effort at such times is as effective as even a weak 
output at dawn or in the evening. 


Short-wave broadcasting in evening hours is, however, 
increasingly subject only to the law of the jungle. The 
vumber of rival transmissions is still multiplying, and in 
the continued absence of any international agreement cover- 
ing this field the BBC has to contend not only with Com- 
munist but with new American and other western stations. 
lis long-established frequencies are being “cuddled” more 
and more tightly as the official Voice of America, the 
independent Radio Free Europe, and the networks of conti- 
nental countries increase their activities. If a frequency is 
abandoned even for a short time it is automatically occupied 
by a hungry rival ; and if a powerful station chooses to take 
UP a pesition at the very elbow of a more modest one, the 
‘atter is practically off the air from then on. The prospects 
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of a general international agreement to relieve this pressure 
are clearly remote. But there seems no reason why the 
western governments, which are already acting together on 
many sectors of the radio front, should not agree among 
themselves finally to end ‘this internecine strife. It might 
well be a suitable question for Britain’s permanent repre- 
sentative in Nato to take up with his colleagues. 


Eddies Round Dr Adenauer 


IT now appears that October will be the earliest month for 
the second and third readings of the European defence treaty 
and the Bonn conventions in the Bundestag. The Constitu- 
tional Court is not likely to give its verdict before then on 
the all-important issue that will decide whether Dr Adenauer 
must secure a two-thirds majority in the Lower House for 
the EDC treaty. The Chancellor has not much backing for 
his efforts to push the treaties through quickly. The nearer 
the moment comes for taking this crucial step the more 
nervous the Germans become. Many would like the French 
Assembly to lead the way and others suggest that the 
American President should be elected before the Bundestag 
takes the final vote. 


Reports from Paris stressing French determination to 
keep the economic wealth of the Saar, and from: Berlin 
on steps to set up am East German army, have 
encouraged the search for an alternative to present 
plans for defence. Both Dr. Adenauer and Herr Ulbricht, 
it has been noted, are declaring that their armed 
forces have to be built up in order to make the other side 
ready to talk on German unity. Where is this to end ? Are 
Germans to be moved against each other as pawns in a 
deadly game between America and Russia? Since the 
signing of the new conventions that are to end the occupation 
regime Germans feel renewed national self-confidence. It 
is time, they say, that Germany produced a foreign policy 
of its own. There are few who feel that Germans are prone 
to show disastrous incompetence in this field. The general 
view is that the present international trouble is due to 


President Roosevelt’s deals with Stalin at Yalta. History . 


for the Germans begins in 1944. And in 1952, as one leading 
politician said the other day, Germany is an equal partner of 
the western powers, and must use its rights to make them 
“ think German.” 


Alternatives to European Army 


Some of the various alternatives to the European army 
that are being discussed might be described as “ neutralism 
plus” or “rearmament minus.” They are based on the 
axiom that Germany must not be involved in a war which 
would inevitably destroy it. Dr W. W. Schuetz, a very 
intelligent and ardent champion of German unity, has written 
a book* in which he warns Americans that their new German 
allies have no. confidence in US strategy, and that, in turn, 
a dangerous lack of confidence in the Germans will arise in 
America if the alliance has only a weak backing in the 
Federal Republic. Germans must be convinced that they 
will achieve unity and that America means to press Russia 
back without war. In a closely reasoned argument Dr 
Schuetz proposes that Germany should rearm in the frame- 
work of the European army, but that the number of its 
divisions should be strictly limited, and that American forces 
should retire to the Rhine. The Soviet Union, in other 
words, should not be threatened with an ultimatum arising 
out of actual strength, but only with the potential that the 
West could develop if Stalin chose to challenge it. 


Dr Schuetz is. connected with the Christian-Democrat 


‘ Minister of All-German Affairs, Herr Jakob Kaiser. Another 


politician, this time from the ranks of the Free Democratic 


* Deutschland Am Rande Zweier Welten. Europa Verlag. 
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party, Herr Pfleiderer, has found some support for a proposal 
that the non-German forces should retire to the corners of 
the country, leaving a German government in command of 
the rest. This has been criticised as a plan for dividing 
Germany into four instead of three. The “ Austrian 
solution ” has also been tentatively put forward, but has been 
generally condemned. And there always remain the Social- 
Democrats, implacably opposed to the EDC, and the new 
conventions. If they are, nevertheless, ratified, Dr 
Schumacher’s party will demand revision. 


One or two popular writers have recently openly expressed 
a thought that is in the minds of many—that the European 
army. must develop into a German-American alliance, in 
which France would willingly accept Germany’s role as 
defender of Western Europe. Major (Retd.) Adalbert 
Weinstein, who is in touch with professional military opinion, 
suggests in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung that, as the 
psychological basis for a European army is evidently lacking 
in France, a possible alternative to the EDC might well be 
the “ integration ” of West German and American armies. 
These are straws in the wind. Many German military men 
believe that America will eventually find that it is cheaper 
and more efficient to rearm Germany direct than through 
an international bureaucracy. Their ideas, it may be said, 
are regarded with horror by the same German circles who 
found the Nazi regime repugnant. 


Dr Adenauer’s increasingly difficult coalition partners, the 
Free Democrats, are trying to become the party of the army. 
In the north this party tends very much to the right. It 
championed the generals’ demand that the so-called 
war criminals,” notably Field-Marshals Kesselring and 
Manstein, shall be released. This demand is insistently 
made, usually on the understanding that the men shall not 
be freed as an act of mercy—many of them are already being 
released after much reduced terms of imprisonment—but as 
atonement by the Allies for a miscarriage of justice. The 
FDP Congress has declared that the solution found in the 
Bonn Treaty is not satisfactory ; the present “ intolerable 
situation” must be ended by an amnesty. The Germans, 
they say, have shown their magnanimity for the sake of 
Europe, by their readiness to forget their resentment, pro- 
vided the Allies do belated justice to honourable soldiers. 


The Nazis Come Back 


The Free Democrat Congress has also demanded that any 


discrimination imposed by de-nazification tribunals against 
former Nazis must be rescinded. This is part of a campaign 
to win the votes of those former Nazis who have accepted 
democracy as “fate.” It is backed by other, more extreme 
right-wing parties, and by the professional military men, who 
feel bound to champion the Waffen SS. The trend towards 
rehabilitation of the Nazis is strong. Former Nazi party 
officials are rapidly coming back to jobs in business and local 
administrations. The popular illustrated weeklies, which 
have very large circulations, abound in articles chosen to 
foster nationalism, anti-Semitism and anti-Americanism. Dr 
Adenauer has his following, but its voice is drowned. 


The Chancellor has also been steering a hard course 
between the employers and trade unions on the question of 
joint direction of private and public enterprises. Last week, 
he met with the first large-scale and successful revolt among 
his coalition partners on this issue. The works constitution 
bill was passed, although the Chancellor had pressed for it 
to be postponed while the trade unions’ objections were 
further examined. It is very much to the credit of the trade 
union federation’s leader, Herr Fette, that instead of 
resuming strikes against the law he has announced that he 
will fight it in the next elections. Communist hopes have 
thus been frustrated and parliamentary democracy has been 
saved. The outcome of this crisis gives grounds for con- 
fidence in the strength of the best elements in Germany. 
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Change in Australia’s 
Tax System 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 
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Tue decision of the Commonwealth Government to :=turp 
to the six States their former taxing powers is more than 
a political gesture. It isa decision which when. trans|ated 
into action will alter profoundly the financial and the political 
relationship between the Federal and State Governments. 
No other single act in the history of Australian federalism 
has done more to strengthen and consolidate the centralisa- 
tion of power in Canberra than the adoption of uniform 
income taxation in 1942. Its abandonment must similarly 
Cause just as profound a change, but it will not mean a plain 
reversion to the state of affairs which obtained previous|y 


Since federation in 1901, there has been a gradual increase 
in the powers and authority of the central government. This 
process was inevitably accelerated during time of war, when 
the Commonwealth was responsible for the defence of the 
nation. The adoption of uniform income tax in 1942 was 
necessary to enable war finance to be obtained in the most 
efficient manner possible. It was never intended that it 
should be a permanent arrangement. It was a High Court 
decision which established that the Federal Government 
possessed priority of income taxation not.only in war, but 
also in peace, and the Chiffley Labour Government continued 
uniform income tax into the peace. 


Federal Stranglehold 


In theory, a uniform tax. possessed all the virtues. It 
simplified administration and at a stroke eliminated the 
necessity for a multiplicity of returns from taxpayers residing 
in and deriving income from different States. With two 
separate taxing authorities in the field, the lot of the tax- 
payer was unenviable. But the implications of uniform tax 
go much further’than the mere simplification of tax adminis- 
tration. With the Federal Government possessing absolute 
priority in the field, it naturally became tax master, and as 
tax master it was in a position to exercise a strangle-neck 
control over the States, if it wished. For under uniform tax, 
the States are dependent upon Canberra for the bulk of their 
revenue by a reimbursement of taxes collected by it. 


In essence, the Statés, since 1942, have spent large sums of 
revenue without having the responsibility of raising it. Every 
year Canberra witnesses the unedifying spectacle of the six 
State Premiers importuning, pleading and cajoling with the 
Prime Minister for more and more money for their States. 
When they are refused further instalments of money ‘hey 
are able to make political capital of the fact that progress 
and development is being stifled through the parsimony ol 
the wealthy and autocratic Commonwealth. 


After the July meeting of the Loan Council, five of the 
six State Premiers left Canberra bitterly disgruntled about 
the refusal of the Commonwealth to meet their demands ior 
more money to balance their budgets and carry on esseniial 
public works. They wanted increased tax reimburseme's 
and they wanted the Commonwealth to increase the amount 
it was prepared to underwrite for works programmes. 1 1 
South Australian Premier (Mr Playford), who leads 2 
Liberal-Country Party administration, accused Mr Menzics 
of being “ guilty of sharp practice to help only some State: 
The acrimony which is so much part parcel of Austral::9 
political life was here prominently displayed. 


It is therefore not surprising that the present financ’#! 
relations between the Federal Government and the Stats 
have reached breaking point. For the last ten years ti< 


States have always regarded the Federal Government as :° 
authority upon which they could fall back for funds. Now, 
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You area busy man... 


TRAVEL BY PULLMAN 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax be- 
tween appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber 
Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide 
territories within easy range; the spacious rear compartment is the 
perfect setting for quiet discussion with your associates; and the 
magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. 
Relaxation ... convenience . .. prestige... and a surprisingly 
reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 





HUMBER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vi MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 





8-SEATER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 





HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY 


Britain’s most reasonably priced Limousine: £1,600 plus Purchase Tax 


Also IMPERIAL SALOON 





Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 


LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.l 
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S$SCHWEPPERVES CENCE 


Some of us will be breathing 
a sigh of relief now that to 
its close draws High Summer. 
What a month it has been for 
all of us. Dutiful at Lord's, 
wise at the Horse Show, and 
surprised,once again, in the 
Stewards’ Enclosure; at the 
mad rush of Henley, belying 
the leafy peacefulness of the 
River— Death in the After- 
noon! One longs,now,to relax 
in the friendlier, impromptu 
atmosphere of Goodwood and 
breathe the air, fresher of 
the sea, at Cowes. Yet how 
English it all is, haw English 


we all are. 


Debs Diary 


I arrived bright and early 
at the opening of the Schwep- 
erelli show. Among men—yes, 
men—present were my friend 
Jock “* Bingle * Bog-Boggs, and 
Tony Schwepp-Schwepping- 
ham, with whom I chatted. 


Schweptuagenarian 
SWIMS CHANNEL 


Aunt of Peer’s Secretary fed 
with Tonic Water and Gravy 





SURPRISING INTERVIEW 


When questioned, Mrs. Boss 
was understood to say that she 
“didn'tenjoy it, feet very tired,” 
and “needed strong spectacles 
for threading a needle”. Lord 
Fairchild, interested in the 
race. said * Good going “ 
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Schweppshire Post, 1952 






COMING OUT Charity Matinee INFORMAL EVENING 


in H.M.S. Schweppshire AT THE SCHWEMBASSY THEATRE at Schwepstow Castle 


Miss Fiona ffficid, seen enjoying her- of Schwaa House, is not the only @ diamond tiara and take a tumble 
self by the floodiit ha-ha in the grounds one” just-out™ present who can wear on skis with equal grace. 


Well-known Dog Lovers to Wed iSO(THWARD bOUND 


Sir Leonard Leg-Legge and his 
bride Mit Jones met through 
& mutual animal hobby. Yes, 
aphed below is Aer 
tralian Setter, Ais Breton 
Half-shank Poodie. *® 



















Lady Bruce Wince Wincester, off to 
Schwischia 





ALPINE WEDDING 


WAGNERIAN WEDDING 





Miss Joan Crash, nineteenth cousin 
to the Earl of Schweppey, off to 
Schwischi 





Johnny “ Dalgardo” Phipps,once BLANK NESSE-FURTHERMORE- 

his hands are off the wheel of his i Furthermore’s younger 

Bentley, loves to scramble up the ter, keen horsewoman yet 

more fashionable peaks of the (on of books. plans a music 

Piz Frienfri. Guests applaud as career Train-bearers, Wagner- 

his bride eagerly climbs Wedding ianly. attired. iquantly com- | The Honorable Davina Crash. off to 
Cake Mountain. pleted the * Ring” theme -  Aix-la-Schweppelle 


Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 








LASTS THE WHOLR DRINK THROUGH 
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the decision to throw the right of taxation back to the indi- 
vidual States means that there will at least be some relation 
between spending and the taxable capacity of the people 
most directly affected. States will no longer have the right 
to go cap in hand to Canberra to plead for funds to maintain 

«cr current services. This will be a responsibility of the 
individual State Goverfments, which will presumably have 
to trim their coats according to the available cloth. For their 
funds for development works, the States will continue to 
use the mechanism of the Loan Council, an authority con- 
sisting of Federal and State Treasurers designed to regulate 
the amount of public borrowing both in Australia and abroad. 
In the current financial year, which began on July 1st, the 
Commonwealth Government has undertaken to underwrite 
the cost of public works in the States by £180 million, which 
is considerably less than the £247.5 million put forward by 
the States as their minimum requirements. As the amount 
raised by public borrowings is not, on the most optimistic 
estimates, expected to exceed {50 million, it is c that 
the Commonwealth is committed to find £125 million either 
from revenue or from expansion of credit. In the year just 
ended, the Commonwealth found £160 million for State 
works, of which £45 million was found by the issue of 
Treasury Bills. 

The abandonment of uniform taxation will not automatic- 
ally be followed by a magical betterment of Federal-State 
relations. And in the case of some States—Queensland and 
New South Wales for example—there could well be a sharp 
increase in total taxation on the basis of current spending. 
Victoria, which was the lowest-taxed State before 1942, 
and which accordingly suffered by the formula for reimburse- 
ment, is likely to benefit. 


It will not be as simple to return the taxing powers to the 
States as it was to put uniform taxing into operation. That 
is well realised by the Commonwealth and States Govern- 
ments which have appointed a committee of Treasury experts 
to report on the implications of making so fundamental a 
change in the financial and political structure of Australia. 
It is easy to say that financial responsibility must be returned 
to State Governments, but whatever happens, the Common- 
wealth, still with priority of income tax and enjoying customs, 
excise and sales tax revenue, must still dominate the financial 
scene of the Commonwealth. ° 


Maturing Mexico 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


THE surprising thing about Mexico’s presidential election 
on July 6th was neither the result nor the sporadic rioting 
that broke out the next day, but rather the utter calm and 
orderliness of the voting itself. Mexicans are used to shut- 
ting themselves “up and keeping the children safely indoors 
on election day, leaving the streets to the rashly adventure- 
some and the déterminedly partisan. To everyone’s amaze- 
ment, over 4 million of the country’s 5 million voters 
(bachelors over 2 and married men over 18) queued docilely 
for hours outside the polls, submitted good-naturedly to 
repeated searches for weapons, marked their ballots and went 
quictly home. It was a landmark in Mexican politics. 

_ To be sure, all but one of the four opposition candidates 
immediately shouted “ fraud,” finding it no more necessary 
to await official returns, still trickling in, to realisé their 
defeat than did the ruling *s candidate, Sefior Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, need f assurance of his victory. In 
fact. after a few days of counting votes, representatives of 
the opposition ‘parties gave up in boredom and left only the 
representatives of the governing “Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI) to watch the final tabulation. Mexicans, 
by ‘ong experience, have developed a deep cynicism about 
lection results so that in the end no one-ever feels quite 
Certain about what really happened, but there is every reason 
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to believe that Sefior Ruiz Cortines actually obtained a sub- 
stantial majority. 3 

Furthermore, it became fully evident in the days just after 
the election that Mexico has passed the period where voting 
is simply an excuse or a signal for rebellion. No one would 
commit the folly of supposing that this outward digestion of 
the democratic forms means that the country has reached 
the stage where an opposition candidate might come to power 
through the polls. Rather, it marks the beginning of the 
transition to an epoch marked by stability, formality, and a 
slow broadening of the base of government. 


President Miguel Aleman’s government took immense pre- 
cautions, yet the efforts of General Miguel Henriquez 
Guzman, the foremost opposition candidate, to launch an 
uprising clearly owed their failure far more to lack of popular 
support than to any administrative repression. Even the 
Communist party publicly dropped its friend Sefior Lom- 
bardo Toledano when it realised what a bad showing he had 
made, and offered in thinly veiled terms to back any Henri- 
quez. bid for power through revolt. The reaction was nil. 
In private talk, Mexicans of all classes kept repeating, “ We'd 
like a change of government, but fighting for it has gone out 
of fashion. Better the imposition (as the administration’s 
candidates are widely called) than a revolution.” 


Voters Wake Up 


It is not only weariness of violence that has brought about 
this feeling, but also the fact that Mexico has entered a 
period of moderation and consolidation. The change most 
Mexicans yearn for is no longer a basic change of politics 
but’ an improvement in the standards of government and, 
primarily, an absolute, undeniable proof that the electorate 
can have its way. Such proof could only come through the 
conceded. victory of an anti-administration candidate at the 
polls, and that is stil] a long way off. Still, the desire for it 
reflects a feeling of participation in national life, and of the 
citizen’s responsibility for, as well as to, his government, 
that is new in Mexico. 


Sensing the awakening interest, all the candidates made 
unusually vigorous campaigns and probably succeeded in 
extending the boundaries of political life. To begin with, 
the government did a commendable job in encouraging a 
record number of voters to register. Then each aspirant, no 
matter how small his chances, penetrated far into the country- 
side and did his best to rouse the apathetic peons as well as 
deluging the more alert townsmen with his propaganda. 


Issues and personalities, not energy, were the two most 
glaring deficiencies in the whole electoral show. The scarcity 
of issues, however, was due to the fact that thé government’s 
programme is basically satisfactory. Stressing broad projects 
for economic development—electrification, land-reclamation, 
capital investment in industry, education and, to a lesser 
extent, housing—the PRI advocated. what Mexicans ‘feel 
their country needs, and no opponent would have found it 
worth while to argue differently. Foreign policy was con- 
sidered irrelevant. The left tried to drag in anti-Yankeeism 
but failed.to arouse interest. Corruption and “ millionairiza- 
tion” of officials might well have been an issue, but the 
politicians chose to skirt it. While Sefior Ruiz Cortines’s 
backers made much of his personal reputation for honesty, 
no party to the campaign made much effort to dig elsewhere 
in the rewarding field of exposure. 


Seftor Ruiz Cortines’s own pallid personality was a notable 
factor. A tired and colourless civil servant who has worked 
himself up through the ranks and into President Aleman’s 
footsteps as Governor of the State of Vera Cruz and then 
Minister of the Interior, he is not made of the stuff for hero- 
worship. His followers were PRIstas, not Ruiz-Cortinistas. 
This shift in emphasis from the man to the party is a healthy 
one, a proper step to follow the shift from soldier to civilian 
that marked Sefior Aleman’s campaign in 1946. 
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General Henriquez, the strongest opposition candidate, 
may be said to have formed his party for the occasion—an 
amalgamation of right, left, army and assorted discontent— 
and he did campaign on personality. But even in the areas 
of his greatest popularity, people were Henriquistas mainly 
as the most convenient way of opposing the PRI, not by 
positive choice. When the election tumult finally dies, the 
name of Henriquez will be forgotten. Sefior Lombardo, once 
an imposing figure on the national scene and ap internation- 
ally known labour leader, suffered badly from the label of 


“ Moscow agent ” anc demonstrated conclusively that he has ~ 


lost his once firm hold on the Mexican labour movement, 
By the official count, he appears to have won only between 
two and three per cent of the vote. The fourth candidate, 
Seftor Efrain Gonzalez Luna, also cut a small figure although 
he showed up somewhat better at the balloting. He was the 
nominee of the Catholic Party. Mexico, however devout in 
religion, is all but anti-clerical in politics, and the Church 
now has a sort of gentleman’s agreement with the govern- 
ment that neither will go out of its way to embarrass or in- 
terfere with the other. The campaign of the quiet, conserva- 
tive Gonzalez was by no means a breach of the agreement. 


As President Aleman said conversationally this week, “ It 
wasn’t a perfect election. Perfection and politics don’t go 
together. But it was peaceful and genuinely popular. That 
is a milestone in Mexican history.” 


The British in India 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA] 


IN a recent parliamentary reply to Communist criticism of 
alleged British influence in India, Mr T. Krishnamachari, 
Indian Minister of Commerce, retorted that British indus- 
trialists set a standard for India: they treated labour better ; 
they automatically adjusted their dearness allowances to the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce price index ; they did not 
keep a double set of books in order to avoid taxes ; they were 
readier to keep their mills going when profits began to fall 
off 3 they provided a leavening which the country wanted. 
The publicity given to these remarks has led to the wide 
expression of the view that British stock has never stood 
higher in India than today. This is true, but like all generali- 
sations, it needs to be seen in perspective. 


In 1947, Indians had contradictory feelings towards the 
British. There was jubilation over independence, but resent- 
ment over the partition of the sub-continent, for which 
Hindus held the British to blame. The termination of the 
political struggle eased tensions and led to an upsurge of 
friendliness towards the British, but all politicians and many 
business men looked forward to the rapid Indianisation of 
industry and the virtual elimination of the British from India. 


Time has now softened the initial resentment against parti- 
tion and, for a variety of reasons, feeling towards British 


business men has gradually begun to change for the better. - 


The British themselves made an important contribution 
towards this shift. They underwent a subtle psychological 
change. The “ corruption of absolute power ” ceased to work 
upon them; they shed their arrogance; they ceased to 
patronise ; they showed greater consideration ; although they 
did not fraternise, they made efforts to. unbend. Moreover, 
by and large, and with many notable exceptions, the calibre 
of British business men in education, technical knowledge, 
and experience of the world, was greater than that of the 
Indians. In ‘1946-48 a number of prominent British 
businesses sold out to Indians, and the way in which a 
number of these concerns were subsequently managed 
aroused such dismay among Indian investors that rumours 
of a change in management is now apt to cause nervousness 
on the stock exchange. British ability to state a reasoned case 
came to be increasingly appreciated as the Government inter- 
vened more and more im economic matters ; both Indian 
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officials and industrialists began to insist on the inclusicn of , 
Briton or two in delegations to New Delhi. And the com. 
parative ease with which the British stood up to the Govern. 
ment’s successful nation-wide drive against tax-evade-, did 
not pass unnoticed, ; 

In international relations—diplomatic and econ mic— 
ministers have gradually come to realise that the Co. :mon- 
wealth not only imposes no impediments to freed. but 
brings advantages with it. The first manifestation ©{ this 
realisation ae = form of Saar ing membership of the 
Commonw y minimising importance tance. Critics were 
assured that it “ meant nothing really.” But since the Com. 
munists became the chief parliamentary opposition afi«r this 
year’s elections, their daily attacks on the British connection 
have had the unforeseen effect of forcing India’s |eaders, 

litical and industrial, to think out their ideas more care- 

ly. Where but a few months ago everyone from Pandit 
Nehru down, allowed themselves only non-committa! refer- 
ences to the Soviet Union, the Communists have now goaded 
them to a point where they feel no embarrassment in explain- 
ing the utility of the Commonwealth connection, and in 
pointing to Soviet weaknesses, 


Return of Self Genfilence 


The result of all these developments has been that whicreas, 
in 1947, most British business men felt that it was only a 
question of time before they would be compelled to sell out 
to Indians, today their self-confidence has returned. The rise 
in British age is a matter for congratulation, aot for 
complacency. British bene! Pao of education 
and administration, since vanished, which gave the genera- 
tion of Indians now in power a bias towards Britain (al! the 


. stronger for being fréquently unconscious). The British will 


be increasingly reminded as the years pass that they are in 
the somewhat uncertain position that foreigners must alway; 
occupy in any country. They be wise to continue the 
process of increasingly associating Indian capital and per- 
sonnel with their firms. 

Relations between British and Indians in the same firm 
are uniformly pleasant ; equality of treatment in access to 
confidential information, and in matters of leave and salary 
is absolute. Social mixing outside office hours, however, 
depends on whether the Indians are “ westernised.” If they 
are, they are apt’to belong to an older generation, and they 
are not representative of Indian business mien as a whiole. 
Westernisation will doubtless continue among those whos: 
parents were thus brought up but the degree is likely to 
decrease as the teaching of English is now begun at a later 
stage and is allotted less space in school time-tables. The 
oe business man of tomorrow will have to be as ready to 
earn an Indian language as his colleague in France is (0 
learn French ; with each passing year more official pro- 
nouncements will be made solely in Indian languages. On 
the other hand, it is not entirely the fault of the British if 
there is still little mixing with the average orthodox Hindu, 
whose social customs would anyway gravely hinder it. 

Henceforth, British business men and technicians will 
experience increasing competition from Indians. Hitherto, in 
return for their virtual monopoly of experience and ‘-ch- 
nique, the British have been. able to command good sal2:\cs, 
generous provident funds, houses at nominal rents, free «115, 
leave passages and medical attention. But Indians | ive 
been learning all the time and large numbers have caught up. 
They are both willing and able to undertake high resp. s!- 
bilities for substantially less than British salaries and ame'- 
ties. Some Britons seem to assume that the British mus: °¢ 
more efficient simply because they are more highly p J. 
There have, however, been i ss of a change 
in company management from British to followed by 
remarkable increases in profits. The British retort that © 
is due _— marketeering may be true in some cases, 
not in So Seer cae 
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Drawn by A. ®. THOMSON, B.A. 


He fights among the trees. 1: is on the 
tant war waged in the forests by entomologists like Walter 
Griswold, that world output of paper is greatly dependent. 
His enemies are the pests and parasites which attack the trees 
| which the wood pulp for newsprint is obtained. Thirty- 
year old Griswold? graduated in Forestry at the University 

ew Brunswick and had already carried out research in the 

's before joining Bowaters’ staff. He is officer in charge of 
\ewfoundland field workers who pry into the cracks in the 
and beat the boughs over extended sheets to collect 
mens of the pests threatening the growing trees. Once 
pests have been identified in the Dominion Entomo- 

il Laboratory it is Griswold’s job, in co-operation with 
adian Government experts, to plan the appropriate 
ter-attack. One successful method is the introduction of 

s of parasites and virus disease as allies to prey on those 

dy in possession. It is largely upon the success or failure 


s silent struggle to protect the forests that the supply of 


‘ to keep pace with the world-wide spread of literacy _ 


nds in the years to come. 


. ™ * 


hole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience and research in 
| of making paper—the ‘know-how’ in short—ts freely at your service. 





(HE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 















FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 





Why not ask- us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem! You incur no obligation 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the British Isles) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 18 





Research and development 


have been undertaken on a greatly enlarged scale 
since the war. The Simon companies sell their 
specialised experience, designs and equipment in 
over fifty countries, and to ensure that these 
tangible “and intangible products continue to 
compete in world markets a large block of new 
research and development buildings has been 
built at Cheadle Heath and brought into use in 
stages during the past two years. A vigorous flow 
of new ideas in plant and processes is more vital 
than ever to keep Britain in the forefront as a 


producing and exporting nation. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTO 

. HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO, LTD 
THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES LTD 
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These facts are published to show what British enterprise 
can achieve in spite of difficulties. 


It can be done 


On the 18th May 1952, Benghazi’s new power station wag 
opened by His Majesty King Idris of Libya. This was the 
first project carried out by a British contractor in Cyrenaica, 
The consulting engineers were Mackness and Shipley. 


When the work began, the Tripoli, for Benghazi harbour 
province was still suffering from was badly damaged. Local 


the effects of war. labour was not yet trained in 
Plant and materials—other modern construction methods, 
than sand, of which there was There were dock strikes and 


more than enough—were carried shortages in Britain, drought 

from Britain and transhipped at in Cyrenaica. But the work 
was completed on time. 
The organisation which carried 
this job through is also engaged 
in construction works in Syria, 
Mauritius, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, besides 
its activities in Britain. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Leadon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Drain on Industry 


| [ is in the spring and early summer that the voice of 

the British company chairman is most frequently 
heard in the land. Between April 1st and June 30th 
last the accounts of 840 public companies were issued ; 
they represented about 35 per cent by number, and over 
45 per cent by total income, of the accounts published 
in the year to end-June as a whole. Excluding the rubber 
companies, whose accounting dates sprawl untidily across 
a wide period, the financial years of just over half this 
sample of companies coincided very closely with the 
calendar year 1951 ; most of the rest ended at some date 
up to and including March 31st. It is therefore fair to 
say that the quarter’s accounts broadly mirror trading 
experience in 19§1, although the sample is perhaps 
unduly weighted by the experience of large companies 
with worldwide (as distinct from purely British) interests. 


The tables accompanying this article, and the fuller 
cables in the current issue of the Records and Statistics 
supplement, show that the total income of these 840 
companies rose by £49 million, or some 6 per cent, in 
their latest year ; if the exceptional experience of nine oil 
companies is excluded, the total income of 831 companies 
rose by £105 million, or just over 17 per cent. This 
compares with an increase of 16 per cent in the total 
income of the 475 companies that published accounts in 
the first quarter of 1952, of 32 per cent in the total income 
of 564 companies (excluding the oil companies) that 
published accounts in the last quarter of 1951, and of 
24 per cent in the §1§ accounts published in the quarter 
before that. In the year to June, 1952 as a whole, 2,397 
public companies showed an increase of £292 million, or 
19 per cent, in total income ; they raised their ordinary 
dividend payments by just over £8 million or 54 per cent, 
the percentage increase declared by companies that 
published accounts in the second quarter of 1952 being 
the same as that for the twelve months as a whole. By 
comparison, according to the preliminary national income 
estimates, wages and salaries rose by £765 million in 
1951, Or II per cent. 


Most industries—certainly most of those in direct con- 
tact with consumers—experienced a downturn in their 
fortunes after the late summer or early autumn of 1951. 
In the accounts published last quarter, however, only six 
of the thirty-three groups (under the classification 
adopted in Records and Statistics) showed that this down- 
turn had wiped out the effects of the previous improve- 
ment in trading receipts. The groups showing a fall in 
gross trading profits were oil (from £174.3 million to 
4,116.3 million, owing mainly to the fall of £44 million 
in the profits of Anglo-Iranian), wool (from £ 4,413,000 
(0 £2,542,000), clothing and footwear, shops and stores, 
tea, and iron and steel. The largest proportional increases 
in gross trading profits were shown by newspapers, paper 
and printing (38 per cent), shipping (32 per cent), tobacco 
\29 per cent) and chemicals (25 per cent). Most other 
groups showed very stable profits, and it is significant, 
as a sign of the recognition by directors of shadows ahead, 


that in one-third of the thirty-three groups ordinary 
dividend payments fell. 


All these figures, of course, refer to profits as the tax 
collector defines them ; they are therefore misleading in 
economic terms—which is very useful for those who like 
to be misled. When subjected to closer analysis, the 
figures reveal yet again the harm done to the fabric of 
the economy by the present Inland Revenue system of 
assessment of depreciation allowances and inveritory 
gains. It will be seen from the accompanying table that 
the 840 companies in last quarter’s sample earned a total 
income of just- over £844 million, of which more than 
£355 million was paid out in tax. Of the rest, various 
administrative and other charges (including pensions and 
directors’ emoluments) took just under £43 million, 
debenture interest and preference dividends took over 
£27 million, ordinary dividends (up by just over 
£3,500,000) took less than £70 million, and more than 
£71 million represented either the minority share in 
profits or profits retained by subsidiaries. 


This left just over £277 million, of which rather less 
than {£129 million represented the depreciation allow- 
ances (including the now defunct initial allowances) 
granted by the tax authorities, rather less than {£78 
million was needed for various contingency and other 
specific reserves (including those for the replacement of 
assets, both fixed and current), and rather less than 
£71 million could be added to general revenue reserves 
and accumulated profits. These additions to reserves were 
necessarily insufficient to finance the increase of just 
under {£142 million shown in the book value of the com- 
panies’ assets (after allowing for a book depreciation of 
just under £88 million) and the increase of over £345 
million shown in the book value of their stocks (an 
increase due mostly to higher prices). In consequence, 
even while the boom remained on the boil, British indus- 
try was again obliged either to live off its capital or to 
run further into debt. 


* 


From where did the necessary funds come ? The 
composite balance sheet of these 840 companies, set out 
in the second of the accompanying tables, shows—at first 
sight surprisingly—that their holdings of marketable 
securities and cash ran up by £17 million in the year ; 
this, however, was wholly due to an increase in the 
gilt-edged holdings of the iron and steel, engineering 
and shipbuilding groups (as an aftermath of steel 
nationalisation). On the other side of the composite 
balance sheet, borrowing from the banks increased by 
over £76 million, creditors and accrued charges by over 
£217 million (or by some {98 million more than current 
debtors) and other current liabilities and provisions by 
£22 million.. The rest of the necessary finance had to 
be ‘raised on the long-term capital market. The table 
shows that these companies raised just under {40 million 
on new debentures and preference shares, and increased 
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their ordinary capital by just over £41 million in the year. 

Although part of the latter no doubt represented 
capitalisation of reserves, there is already some sign in 
these figures of one of the most notable features of the 
capital market since the inauguration of dearer money— 
the switch from borrowing on debentures to the raising of 
capital by rights issues of equities. This is.in some ways 
a welcome development, for the piling up of prior charges 
had previously gone on at a rate that sent a shudder down 
the spine of all those who paused to consider what it 
might mean if ever a slump returned. But, under present 
circumstances, the rights issue tends to be simply a device 
for mulcting the ordinary shareholder of part of the 
capital value of his existing shares and wringing new 
funds out of him at pistol point—and this, all too often, 
merely to ensure that the real value of his company’s 
assets can be maintained intact. The student of current 
trends must therefore. make one of three assumptions 
about the future finances of British industry. Either he 
must assume that this “stand and deliver” technique 
can go on for ever ; or he must assume that the produc- 
tive assets of British industry will be irreparably eroded 
(ultimately to vanishing point); or he must assume that 
the system of assessment of industrial profits for tax 
purposes will eventually be amended. Since the first of 
these assumptions is absurd and the second will some day 
be recognised as unpleasant, the third assumption must 
in the end surely carry the day. 


In recent weeks a series of expert witnesses has 
appeared before the Royal Commission on Taxation 
urging, in effect, that the day should be hastened. There 
are two major points at issue. The first is that profit and 
loss accounts are misleading documents unless they are 
drawn up in terms of reasonably standard units of 
account. At the moment they are not so drawn up, for 
part of the costs written into them—namely the costs 
involved in the wearing out of a fixed asset—is measured 
in pounds of the 1930’s (or whenever the asset 
in question was originally acquired) while other 
entries in the accounts are measured in pounds 
of the 1950’s. In France and some other countries 
depreciation allowances are now calculated after 
multiplying the cost of a fixed asset by an 
officially computed index number that expresses the fall 
in the value of money since the date of its acquisition. 
The evidence recently given to the Royal Commission 


by Lord Runciman and others has made it clear that some 


such system will have to be adopted in Britain if British 
shipping (to mention only one hard-hit industry) is not 
to fall gravely behind its foreign competitors when exist- 
ing ships wear out. It is true that this view is not accepted 
by all British accountants, to some of whom a 1930 pound 
apparently is still the same as a 1952 pound because ‘it 
bears the same label. But it is notable how far even the 
most conservative sectors of accounting opinion have 
moved in the last year. In evidence before the Com- 
mission last. week, spokesmen for the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales suggested 
guardedly that the Inland Revenue’s statutory rules 
governing the compilation of accounts for tax purposes 
should be abandoned and replaced by accountancy prin- 
ciples “subject to some solution of the problem of 
replacement. costs.” 


The second major point at issue concerns the method 
of stock valuation that should be used when assessing 
profits and liability to tax upon them. The Royal Com- 


mission last week received a detailed memorandum from 
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the British Bankers’ Association, which examin 
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ed and 
praised United States income tax regulations 01 this 
subject. The bankers believe that “'a trader hou 


always be allowed to regard himself as disposing ‘irst of 
those items in his stock which have cost him mosi” This 
would be likely to involve use of the first-in-: 
ee?) method of stock valuation at a time o} 
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840 Companies 2,397 
PrN etek) aoe 
Previous Latest | Previor sient 
Year Year a. Year Year 

Gross trading profit ..............44. 736,651 TT7,038 | | 1,397,052 | 680,186 
Income from investments ............ i os co 46,984 | 88,95! 98,392 
Other current income..:............. 730 ‘1,302 6,510 6,391 
Non-tecurring credits . Fie ae, ae 1k "451 18,692 | 38,997 38,32! 

Total becsene scsi auccsoschss 195,120 20 | 944,016 844,016 | 1,531,510 |.823.29 
Repairs and maintenance ............ | 5,669 | a 835 | 11,566 11549 
Depreciation <n. 6 cin Va ces ss vw dawens | 113,860 128,616 | 211,369 238,010 
Income tax (excluding profits tax) .... | 250,06 265,989 | 468,050 572,613 
PUM 40S As Pes ees deen eile 68,656 89, 460t | 147,388 204,825 
Directors’ emoluments. .”............. 15,872 17,043 39,603 43,035 

Administrative charges, etc. .......... 8,312 9,022 32,441 34,987 
C ontingencies, provisions, ete. ........ 93,976 77,664 | 153,942 186,138 
Polen 60 csc he ts. | 12,014 12,917 | 19,543 21,824 
Minority share in profits .. . eine 10,432 11,690 17,500 18,989 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ....... | $3,945 59,745 | 87,353 110,529 
Debenture interest .........5.-...00. | 10008 | 11,718 | 24,842 28,003 
Preference dividends ...........-s.05 | 16,166 15,642 | 33,616 32,862 
Ordinary dividends.............+ s+» | 66,237 | 69,798 | 144,773 152,833 
Revenue reserves ..... ‘Kaa oun 63,150 59,555 | 119,628 140,859 
Brought in (parent company}. Puiee eae 104,544 111,322 | 218,255 238,151 
Carried forward (parent company)..... 111,322 4g 122,666 | 238,15i 264,485 


* + Inc a EPL. 


Anatysis of CompaANy BALANCE SHEETS PUBLISH: 
Aprit-JUNE,“1952* 








ime a. 
| 
840 i 84 
Companies j Comp 
Previous | Latest Previor 
Year | Year Year 
I ee pm Pek BS 
Capital (Farene | Fixed Assets :— 
mpanies) :— | Land, property and 
Debenture ....... 301,763 | 337,204 WOR ick 11,942,947 $2,515 
Preference... ..5. 5. | 496876 431,111 | Less depreciation... | 599,104 $6,715 
Ordinary ......... 737, 348 | 178, 578 ————- , 
a 8,343,843 1,495,600 
if 465,987 |1,546,893 f 
Reserves an ‘| | 
Surplus :-— | Trade Investments | 32/,/46 314,552 
Capital Pe 597,061 | 653,578. | 
Revenue res. ad | 
carry forw oa. -« | 862, 862,839 1 ,022, 714 | 


| Intangible Assets | 172,391 {7!,112 
; ’ 


: oh 


Total Capital Re- 
serves & Surplus 2 925,887 ami, 965 


Outside Interests | i | Current Assets 
in Subsidiaries. | 144,091 | IS7,741. | Stocks ........... 1,098,567 120 
Debtors.......... | 657,751 91 
Current Liabilities | Gilt-edged securities | 125,601 18 
and Provisions:— | Other marketable | : 
Bank overdrafts and | i investments ....- | 235,781 AST 
Medias. oF... beac mae tS + Citas sas ies conse 512,521 | °'4,578 
Creditors and ac- | 
crued charges. . 979,167 a, 196,278 
Reserve for future 
taxation. ........ 187,868 | 197,716 | « 
Other provisions... | 199,491 | 121,511 | 
Mihtniteiaealiial f eter | on . 
1,397,623 1,712,932 | 2,690,221 | 3,! 1,364 


1601 5,092,628 





prices and the last-in-first-out (LIFO) ikbaxs at a time 
of rising prices. The bankers provided a statistical 
example which showed that a y selling 200.000 
tons of a given material at {15 per ton in 3 
year in which the ‘cost of that material rose {rom 
{to to £15 a ton and its stock from 100,000 
tons to 110,000 tons, me — well be said 
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show a profit of £910,000, or £664,800, or 
/ 410,000 or £370,000—according to which of four 
-ethods of stock valuation was used (with the FIFO 
sis in this case Showing the largest profit and the LIFO 
is the smallest one). The bankers then transposed 
‘he figures to illustrate what would happen in a year when 
: prices fell from £15 to £10, stocks fell from 110,000 
tons to 100,000 tons and average selling price was {£13 ; 
y concluded that the company could be variously 
a..essed as showing a loss of £410,000, a loss of 
{ 154,800, a loss of £10,000 or a profit of £30,000 (with 
LirO on this occasion showing the only profit and FIFO 
the largest loss). 
here may be some who will object that this is a pro- 
posal that industry should be allowed to play a game of 
“heads we win, tails you lose,” with the revenue, and 
who will therefore prefer the present system under which 


Electrical 


E LECTRICAL interconnections crossing international 
boundaries have been commonplace in the European 
power economy for over 30 years. The recent decision 
by the British and French nationalised electricity supply 
authorities to instal a cable across the English Channel, 
therefore, may be considered as no more than an addi- 
tional—and inevitable—extension of a pattern that 
already covers most of Western Europe. The theoretical 
advantages of the scheme have never been in dispute, but 
the technical feat of laying a more powerful 
submarine cable than has ever been laid hitherto needed 
much expert thought. A committee, drawn from the 
statis of the British Electricity Authority and Electricité 
de France, has been considering the technical aspects of 
the problem for over two years: and has now decided 
that it is a practicable proposition—though the necessary 
development work may take another two years. 

Che operating advantages of any international link are, 
in effect, merely an extension of the benefits to be gained 
from the national interconnection of power plants into a 
“rid system.” These are the reduction of idle capital 
in the form of standby-plant, since one standby unit can 
serve many stations ; the need for less total plant, since 
diversity of demand:spreads the peak loads ; a reduction 
in total production costs of electricity, since the most 
efficient stations can be used to generate the greatest 
amount of current ; and increased security of supply. 

These advantages of grid operation have been realised 
to a great extent both in Britain and in France. The 
Electricity Act establishing the British grid system was 
first passed by Parliament in 1927. In the ro-year period 
berween 1926 and 1936 (by which time the grid was in 
full operation) the’ linking of this country’s generating 
resources on grid principles resulted in a reduction of 
the proportion of plant that had to be held spare from 
O per cent of the total capacity in 1926 to 26 per cent 
in 1936 ; the average cost of generation (including capital 
charges) was reduced from 0.4d. per unit to 0.19d. per 
unit over the same period. Moreover, the war demon- 
straled that major enemy attacks, with consequent 
image to generating and transmission equipment, could 
ot succeed in bringing about a breakdown of the 
ountry’s electricity supply. : 

in France the nent of hydro-electric power 
“pacity in the Alps, the Massif Central and the Pyrenees, 
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the tax authorities tend to gain most of the time. But 
this is a short-sighted view. There-is room for debate 
whether the French system of depreciation allowances 
and the LIFO-FIFO method of stock valuation are the 
best cures available for two grave economic ills—the 
wasting sickness that is preventing industry from keeping 
its productive assets in proper shape without running 
into debt, and the inflammation of wage demands that is 
inevitable when published “ profits” look so high even 
though true profits are so low. But only those who are 
blind to the wasting sickness, c: those who find the 
inflammation useful for the furtherance of their political 
ideals, will deny that a cure of some sort is needed. It 
is greatly to be hoped that the majority, at least, of the 
Commission will seek to propound such a cure; otherwise 
another Commission will some day have to be set up to 
conduct a post-mortem. 


Entente 


together with the location of large coal deposits in the 
north, has introduced greater benefits from complete 
interconnection than in Britain. The ability to share load 
—through the medium of long-distance links connecting 
the hydro regions with the industrial load areas and their 
thermal power plants in the north—has meant that each 
method of generation could be operated more efficiently 
than in a country with either all-thermal or all-hydro 
generation. The possibility of storing energy in 
reservoirs to drive hydro-electric plants, is of great 
advantage to the operators of interconnected power net- 
works. Such benefits of co-ordinated power production 
apply equally to international: power exchanges. — In 
addition, the diversity of peak load-is greater as the grid 
networks become wider in extent. The French peak is. 
generally about one hour in advance of the British peak. 
And as Europe becomes more closely linked electrically, 
the peak period becomes even more widely spread—as, 
for example, when a link extends from southern Italy to 
industrial Scotland. 


Both Britain and France face a shortage of generating 
plant to meet growing demand. Lord Citrine, chairman 
of BEA, repeated at the British Electrical Power Con- 
vention in June his familiar argument that the present 

overnment limitation of 1,500,000 kilowatts of new 
plant each year needed to be raised in order to cover the 
expected increase in demand and the replacement of coal- 
wasting, obsolete plant. The cost of new generating 
plant is now of the order of £64 per kW, and has 
increased by about one third since 1948. In France, the 
large programme of hydro-electric development under- 
taken since the war has now, to a considerable extent, 
been accomplished; but the prospective increase in 
demand is such that a further plan will have to be set 
in motion without delay, if severe electficity shortages 
are to be avoided in four or five years’ time. So far, the 
French Government have not authorised the capital ex- 
penditure for certain concluding stages of the first post- 
war plan, and further major developments have had to 
be postponed. The two power systems are roughly 
similar in size. In Britain, at the end“of March, 1952, 
steam plant with a maximum capacity of 14,214,000 kW 
was available, together with 185,000 kW of water power 
from Scotland. France, at the end of 1951, had 
5,843,000 kW of installed thermal capacity, and 
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6,784,000 kW of hydro plant, making a total of 
12,627,000 kW. The average price received per unit in 
Great Britain as shown+in the last available BEA report 
(1950-51) was 1.181 pence for 46,500 million units. In 
France, 38,279 million units were sold in 1951, for an 
average price of 1.16 pence per unit. 


The broad lines of operation for a cross-Channel 
link are also clear. Britain would export energy 
to France in the summer period, thus utilising 
thermal generating plants in this country at greater 
efficiency and at a higher load factor and saving water at 
times of drought in some of the hydro-electric plants in 
France. In winter, the electrical tide would be likely to 
run the other way. When water supplies in the hydro 
plants are plentiful, power could be imported to help 
to meet the peak load in Great Britain and to save coal 
by ensuring greater efficiency, and by bringing in 
energy that did not requiré coal. An increase of thermal 
efficiency of 0.01 per cent in the average British national 
figures would save 160,000 tons of coal a year. Inter- 
connection, bringing an improved load factor and better 
utilisation of plant, could thus contribute significantly to 
more economic power production. On the slight price 
differential between French and British unit prices, the 
transfer of 54,000 million units—about one year’s con- 
sumption for Great Britain—would save the whole cost, 
about £4,500,000, of the present pilot project. In 
practice, such a transfer would take several years. 


But considerable advantages to both national power 
systems can be obtained without any large net export of 
power in either direction. The 1951 balance sheet of 
French operation with interconnections to Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Spain, 
shows a net result of only 3 million units exported, though 
638 million units passed at various times in and out across 
the country’s frontiers, giving considerable advantages to 

*the operating engineers both in France and in the other 
countries concerned. Thus, any misconception that 
interconnection by means of a Channel cable might 
involve the electrical “dependence” of Britain upon a 
foreign power is disproved. Moreover, the low figures 
of net transfer, in comparison with the large amounts of 
power actually transferred in both directions at different 
times of the day and year, show that in terms of finance 


the two power authorities could render each other 


valuable assistance with a negligible effect upon the 
balance of payments between the two countries. The 
initial cost of £4,500,000—and presumably the actual 
construction by cable companies—will be shared between 
the two countries. But since the project remains in the 
future, no agreements upon charges, methods of opera- 
tion, maintenance and security of supply appear yet to 
have been reached. 


* 


Considering its potential advantages, it seems dis- 
appointing that the initial Channel cable project envisages 
an interconnector with a capacity of only 100,000 kW, 
no more than the output of one large modern power 
station ; thus it will be no more than a pilot link. It is 
understood that the interconnector will take the form of 
four single-core cables, operating at 132,000 volts, 
insulated with pre-impregnated paper and covered with 
lead, with gas used under pressure to maintain the insula- 
tion in good electrical condition at all times. The three- 
phase alternating current system, operating at 50 cycles 
a second, is used both in Britain and France, and the 
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laying of four cables, physically separated by ab. 
yards, will provide a spare conductor to preser 


Yut $00 
Ve Con- 
tinuity of supply in the event of fault or fouling * 

Technical problems in projects for transmittiny alter. 
nating current over lengthy cable systems arise from the 
heavy charging current that such cables require ; fo, 
example, a 25-mile cable of the type proposed might well 
need 50,000 kVA simply to charge it up. This fac 
presents operating difficulties ; before a swing of power 
in one direction or the other can take place, much of the 
energy provoking the power swing must be stored in the 
cable insulation. As a consequence, relatively costly 
compensating equipment has to be provided. ; 


An alternative to the standard alternating current 
system would be the use of high voltage direct current, 
and a scheme operating on this principle is now being 
constructed for what will be the world’s longest sub- 
marine power cable link—the supply of energy to the 
island of Gotland, 62 miles off the east coast of Sweden. 
The conversion of alternating current into direct current 
by means of large mercury arc valves, and its reconversion 
at the remote end into alternating current, has been 
pioneered by Swedish engineers, who are convinced of its 
practicability. High voltage direct current transmission 
avoids any difficulty over charging current ; it needs only 
two cables instead of the three required for three-phase 
alternating current transmission (and in emergency it can 
be operated at half the power using a single cable and a 
seawater return, as in the Gotland scheme); it requires 
smaller cables for a given capacity; and it affords better 
control of load flow. On the other hand, the terminal 
equipment is more expensive and complicated than for.an 
AC system. However, the proposed Channel cable is 
likely to be suitable for future operation on the direct 
current system, and the transmission capacity would be 
trebled if this change were made. Further interconnec- 
tions might well be of the direct current type. This first 
100,000 kW link will enable valuable operating experi- 
ence to be gained. But significant economies, by the 
more efficient use of plant, cannot be achieved until a 
substantial link, which might transfer perhaps a million 
kilowatts, at a capital cost of about £15 million, comes 
in its train. 


——ece 


Price Indices 
of Capital Equipment 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, in conjunction 
with the Association -of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, has compiled a series of in:lices 
showing changes in the cost of replacing industrial 
and other assets. Indices available are 


Plant: chemical, electrical, food processing, 
machine tools, mechanical handling, printing, 
tanning, textile, foundry. 


Also agricultural. machinery, factory buildings, 
commercial vehicles, and office equipment. 
Special Investigations can also be undertaken. 
Yor further particulars, apply to: 


THE EGONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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Business Notes 


Leap in Bank Deposits 


The credit trends shown in the latest statement from the 
clearing banks make a striking contrast with the intentions 
{ the Government’s disinflationary policy—though this con- 
t is, of course, only another facet of that shown in the 
Exchequer return, discussed in these columns three weeks 
ago. In the §} weeks to June 30th net bank deposits leaped 
by £120 million, which is easily the biggest increase since 
¢ wholly abnormal movement of October, 1950, and, except 
for one or two wartime years, is in fact the largest June move- 
ment ever experienced. In 1946, during the height of the 
Daltonian frenzy, the movement was {112 million. At June 
oth, after the latest increase, the total of net bank deposits, 
£5,817 million, was still £134 million less than at the 
rresponding date last year ; but in April the fall shown on 
the year was £203 million. This striking movement does not 
mean that there has been any apparent softening of the impact 
f the new monetary discipline on the private sector of the 
conomy. It is true that bank advances to this sector seem to 
have been increased during the month, but the amount of this 
increase was almost certainly less than the movement of the 
advances total might seem to imply ; this total dropped by 
£30 million, or by £15 million less than the month’s call on 
the BEA loan, the proceeds of which may be presumed to 
have been applied in repayment of outstanding electricity 
advances. Other forms of bank finance for the private sector 
of the economy were, moreover, sharply contracted. Bank 
portfolios of commercial bills dropped by another £18 million, 
reducing them to only £83} million, or more than, {100 
million below the peak of last February, while aggregate 
nvestment holdings declined by another £15 million (partly, 
no doubt, in consequence of writing-dawn). 
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The £64 million fall in these three items, taken in con- 
junction with the £120 million increase in net deposits, 
implies that governmental demands for bank finance 
expanded during the 54 weeks by no less than £184 million. 
There has thus been a sharp accentuation of the tendency 
noticeable in May, when the presumed amount of government 
borrowing was just over £70 million ; in June last year, 
may be noted, the Government was apparently able to reduce 
its indebtedness to the banking system. These borrowings 
are, of course, readily explicable by the trends shown in the 
Exchequer return. During the period most nearly com- 
parable to that covered by the banks’ statement, there was an 
above-line Exchequer deficit of nearly £150 million and, in 
addition, there were large expenditures below the line— 
notably, £57 million for advances to local authorities, £15 
million apparently absorbed in working capital by trading 
controls and £7 million by war damage. If, for the reasons 
given here three weeks ago, the strongly adverse trend shown 
in the above-line account during the first quarter of the fiscal 
year may be expected to be partly corrected later in the year, 
the Government should eventually be able to repay part, at 
‘cast, of these excessive borrowings. But, until this hoped-for 
change becomes fully apparent, the credit trend will be 
watched with some anxiety. One inevitable consequence of 
!he scale of Government borrowing has been a sharp expan- 
‘ion of the banks’ liquid assets ; despite the contraction of 

mmercial paper, the banks’ total bifl portfolios rose during 
‘se month by no less than £129 million, raising the ratios 
©! total liquid assets to deposits to 34.7 per cent, easily its 
‘Dighest point since the special exchange of Treasury bills 
into Serial Funding Stocks took place last November. 
Clearly, the need for a funding operation grows steadily. 


> 


Competition in Transport 


“ Even the most fearsome critics of the present Govern- 
ment’s new Transport Bill—the independent critics, that 
is—all unite in saying that drastic transformation of the 
1947 Act is absolutely necessary.” With this challenge to 
the Opposition, the Minister of Transport on Tuesday steered 
the debate on the 1951 report of the Transport Commission 
towards a debate on the new Bill itself. Mr Lennox-Boyd 
praised the report, and accepted without protest that it had 
been written “with the Government’s Tiamebect Bill in 
mind”; this might have helped those responsible for the 
report “to clear their minds and to clarify certain issues.” 
Clarification on the Bill then followed. The Commission’s 
achievements—which the Minister acknowledged—were not 
the fruits of integration ; they were the achievements of the 
separate parts of the Commission’s businesses. “ The absolute 


-failure in the realm of intégration ” foreed upon the Govern- 


ment the obligation to introduce a new Transport Bill. 


It is true that integration of transport has not been a 
spectacular success ; five years would in any case be a short 
time for any material progress towards integration, and the 
past five years have not been among the most placid in the 
country’s economic history. The recipe that the Minister 
propounded was decentralisation—and the best way to deal 
with decentralisation was “through private enterprise and 
competition.” The traveller and trader should be allowed 
to choose the form of transport they prefer; but they 
should pay “ not only in the ordinary cost of transport that 
they use, but also the cost of any other transport services 
which it is in their own interest should also be preserved.” 
Hence, in the Minister’s view, the justification for payments 
from the road levy to assist the railways. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd went on to claim that the charging 
powers contemplated for the railways in the new Bill would 
give them headroom to meet increases in costs, and competi- 
tive power to quote rates below the new maximum rates. 
There are, however, limitations to these new liberties. The 
power to increase rates by up to 10 per cent to meet increased 
costs is subject to retrospective sanction of the Transport 
Tribunal—as is proper. The power to quote less than maxi- 
mum rates is subject to publication, equality of charges and 
prohibition of undue preference, together, in the last resort, 
with power for aggrieved carriers to appeal under certain con- 
ditions to the Transport Tribunal against competitive charges 
below maximum rates. This is dipping the toe in the cold 
water of competition. It is odd that the railways are to be 
supported by a levy because of their competitive weakness, 
and at the same time to be denied the exercise of free com- 
petition because of their “ huge resources.” 


* * ~ 


Action on Monopolies 


The work of the Monopolies Commission on cases sub- 
mitted by the President of the Board of Trade has been 
meticulous, comprehensive and fair. It has also been slow, 
though sufficient experience has now been gained to justify 
the hope of at least some speeding up of its output. Wed- 
nesday’s debate on the Commission’s work was a very calm 
affair. Dr Dalton asked the expected questions. “ Deeply 
disappointed ” with the working out of the Act of 1948, for 
which he shared responsibility, he suggested the use of Sec- 
tion 15 which empowers the Board of Trade to refer for 
investigation the general effects throughout industry of any 
particular restrictive practice, such as the use of the collective 
boycott, exclusive dealing arrangements or restricted entry 
into an industry. 
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To this suggestion, Mr Thorneycroft (who admitted to a 
prejudice against nionopoly, and one that did not distinguish 
too carefully between public and private monopoly) gave a 
measured welcome. The Commission’s four reports (on 
dental goods, rainwater goods, electric lamps, and electric 
cables) have disclosed strong family resemblances among the 
various restrictive devices that the Commission found to exist 
in these industries. Only one of the four industries has been 
brought under the sanction of a Statutory order, and this has 
seemed to many to put the one in an invidious position when 
there are other industries (whether under enquiry or not) that 
are free. Clearly, the banning in any particular industry of 
practices generally pursued quite legally elsewhere is neither 
just nor expeditious. Mr Thorneycroft’s proposal, therefore, 
to make use of the procedure under Section 15, and to ask 
the Monopolies Commission to make “a general study of 
some practices based on their original reports ” offers a chance 
of greater expedition. Exclusive dealing and the collective 
boycott, the President suggested, would together be “ a very 
strong candidate ” for early examination. 


* * * 


Dollar Exports Improve 


Exports in the first half of this year reached £1,347 
million and were {107 million higher than those of the first 
half of 1951. These figures alone might suggest that the 
export drive is going well; unfortunately, they con- 
ceal a disturbing decline in trade during the second quarter 
of the year. Exports in the June quarter, indeed, were 13 
per cent lower than those of the previous quarter, and of 
this fall about 5 per cent can be attributed to the fact that the 
second quarter included fewer working days, since it included 
both Easter and Whitsun. The net loss reflects, in part, the 
damage to British exports caused by the tightening of import 
restrictions by sterling area countries. Thus the general trend 
in exports is discouraging, though fortunately there is com- 
fort to be derived from a recovery in exports to the dollar 
area. 

The metal using industries carrying the treble burden of 
demands .for exports, defence, and home investment, have 
been succeeding quite well in meeting their export responsi- 
bilities. In the first half of this year, the value of metal goods 
exports reached {655 million, no less than £80 million above 


THe TREND oF: SELECTED BritTisu Exports 


Monthly 
Average | 


Monthly Totals 





i } i PRS 
| Ist Half, Ist Half,| Ist Otr,| April, | May, | June, 
| 1951 1952 '| 1952" | 1952 1952 | 1952 
ion atcha tila cl cei cca 


Cogh.ia.. ieee 11,832 24,519 | 3,616 | 3,578 5,598 | 4,696 


Machinery and parts, | 170,166 218,817 | 37,625 | 37,247 37,543 | 30,919 
Chemicals... ....4.05 66,393 75,843 | 13,523 | 11,504 135,312 | 10,466 
Cotton goods........ 103,649 | 86,025 | 16,608. 13,657 12,027 | 10,462 
Woo! nranufactures . . 95,962 | 61606 11,331 | 9,804 | 9,303 8,531 
Cars. . 5 Stee. ds 50,873 | 60,738 | 10,948 | 9,255 10,446 | 8,181 
Domestic pottery (incl. j i ; 

Chins) ccs: Caeveesh 7,642. { 9,127 1,678 | 1,628 1,348 | 1118 


the total for the first half of 1951. Even here, however, 
import cuts in sterling countries are being significantly feit. 
Machinery exports, which amounted-to £219 million in th: 
first half of the year compared with £170 million in the same 
period last year, were slightly smaller in the second quarter 
of this year than in the first—the value of shipments to 
Australia and New Zealand alone declined by: 50 per cent. 
Exports of vehicles show a similar trend. For the first half 
of the year they reached £262 million, £32 million above 
the corresponding figure for last year; but they dropped 
from £139 million in the first quarter of this year to £125 
million in the second. Only 74,000 cars were shipped abroad 
in the second quarter, compared with 87,000 between January 
and March; exports to Australia in the second quarter 
totalled less than 4,000, compared with 22,500 in the pre- 
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ceding three months, when there was presumably som: hasty 
shipment of cars before the barrier was lowered. Given the 


depressed state of textile trade throughout the world, the 
severe reduction of textile exports was plainly inevitable. |, 
the first half of this year exports Of cotton goods were (9% 
million, against £104 million in the first half of 1951 ; exports 


of wool manufactures fell from £96 million to £62 wnillion, 


and of silk goods from £31 million to £23 million. Second 
quarter exports were lower than those of the first quarter, [; 
is heartening that coal exports are recovering rapidly this 
year. 


The rise in exports to the dollar area is a welcome contrast 
to the recent decline in total exports. In the second quarter 
exports to the United States reached £36 million, some £1} 
million more than in the first quarter. Exports of textiles 
and of tin increased and the number of cars shipped in the 
second quarter—8,937—-was double that of the first quarter. 
The recovery in exports to Canada continues ; car shipments, 
in particular, are doing much better. Nearly 8,009 
cars were exported in the second quarter compared with 548 
in the first quarter, but the rate of shipment is still far below 
that of the first half of 1951. 


* *  * 
Import Cuts in Effect 


The policy of cutting imports, on which the first phase 
of the Chancellor’s measures of last Novemiber was so largely 
constructed, is now becoming visible in the trade figures. 
The import bill for the first half of the year amounted to 
£1,901 million—some {£46 million higher, in fact, than 
that ‘of the first half of last year. But the import figures for 
May and June showed a significant fall. Imports in June 
totalled £276 million and were £81 million lower than those 
of June, 1951. Not all of this fall can be attributed to the 
Chancellor’s cuts of November and February but imports 
of several items affected by the cuts are now falling. These 
include a. number of foodstuffs—among them fruit and 
vegetables, cocoa preparations and tinned ham—from Europe, 
which have been lower this year than in the first half of 1951. 
On the other hand, although there is to be a severe cut in 
the allocation of dollars for tobacco this year, the cur did 
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(£'000s) 
; . eee x 
Monthly | To 

| : Totals Average]. . Monthly 

| First | First First {_ a 

| half half | quarter | i 

| 1951 1952 1952 | April | May ine 

| — 

Food :— 
Grain and flour ......... | 119,800 | 153,333 seis | 29,853 | 23,348 1 
Tinned ham ............ | 19,135 | 6413} 1230 | 793) 804 5 
Raw Materials :— 

oF BARC eee Go! | 7,949; 2738] goo!  is|_... s 
Rae Week ois ilectsekac' | 168,243 | 87,990 | 14,085 | 18,048 | 15,730 158 
Raw cotton... 252. ..i.. | 116,337 | 78,267 | 14,498 | 17,537 | 9,071 72 
Paper making materials .. 57,510 | 79,730 | 15,646 | 11,876 12,466 204 
Crude petroleum ........ | 60,522 | 120,218 | 19,980 | 21,507 | 20,329 168 
Steel plates and sheets.... | 1,651 | 6,054 | 1,040/ 1,162) 982 009 
Machine tools ........... | $,061 | 25,058 | 4,035 | 3,926 | 5,059 986 
BOR (ociia is et ieieoene | 7,686 | 15418 3,530 1773 1,454 385 
Mick ccc ces | 91338 | 20:450 3326 | 3636 | 4495) 2.562 
WR casa} tack wceek da 3,258 | 2,283 630 | cdl 158 9 











not apply to purchases from last year’s crop. Large quintt 
ties of tobacco continued to arrive in the first quarter of this 
year and imports for the half year were higher than in ‘he 
same period last year. Grain imports were not subjec' 10 
any reduction ; they amounted to fi 3 million, costing { 33) 
million more than in the first of 1951 because of la'zcr 
and more expensive arrivals of wheat and maize. 

Few raw materials came under the Chancellor’s «‘-; 
smaller quantities of paper making materials, leather 4 
paper (except newsprint) have been imported this year ‘119 
in the same period last year. Lower impogt prices have 1° 
played their part in reducing the value of raw mate:i.l 
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first put to practical 
use in Soho in 1802 


by William Murdoch. 





first piped to Londoners 
from outside in 1673 
by Sit Hugh Myddelton. 


electricity 


first produced from 
motive power in 1831 


by Michael Faraday. 
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Parkinson & Cowan 


who started serving these industries 
in 1876, make meters, cookers, water 
heaters and industrial equipment; 
pumps, instruments, industrial leather, 


precision mechanisms and oil appliances. 










POPVE RESIN. gr « a 
COMPONENT COMPANIES “ah. 
Parkinson &° Cowan Ltd. @ Parkinson & Cowan 
Meters) Ltd. @ The Parkinson Stove Co. Ltd. YJ 
I 


atkinson Water Heaters Ltd. @ Measutement Ltd. % 
_ Aspec (London) Ltd. @ Monitor Engineering & Oil 
\ Appliances Ltd. @ Rotoplunge Pump Co. Ltd. 
Parkinson @& Cowan Group Exports Ltd. 

The Metropolitan Leather Co. Ltd. 


“SERVING PUBLIC SERVICES A 
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PARKINSON & COWAN GROUP 
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Australia and 
New Zealand 





THE Kiwi 


BOTH ARE PECULIAR TO ANTIPOOES 


Le) 


Ww hether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
investigations, wecan assist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and | 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 


1. Make a SURVEY to meet 
y@ur trade requirements. 


2. Prepare a suitable 
ITINERARY. 

3. Book. TRANSPORT by 
air, rail, road or sea. 

4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- 
MODATION. 


eet 


5. Arrange business 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


f 

| 

| 

6. Issue TRAVELLERS | 
CHEQUES and | 

TRAVELLERS LET- | 

TERS OF CREDIT. _ | 

{ 

| 


{incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES : 
HEAD OFFICE: — 335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
LONDON OFFICE : 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON, 
N.Z. 


630 OTHER OFFICES 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED | 
j 
| 


| 
i 
| 
i 
Inquiries welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct. 
i 
L 





6) 
ry Vested 


po Interest 


A short time ago we had a phone call from a manufacturer of woollen 
goods. He was concerned. about the heavy increases in customs 
duties recently imposed in Venezuela on textiles. Was this likely to 
kill his export trade to that country ? 


We told him that, although the general opinion appeared to be that 
this increase had virtually closed the market, we were referrmg the 
matter to our Caracas Branch. 


Within a few days we' were able to quote him a report from this 
branch stating that there was still a market in Venezuela for high 
quality textiles of British manufacture, and that the demand was 
likely to continue. 


Thus, thanks to our on-the-spot representation, we were able to 
obtain first hand, independent comment and clarify for the exporter, 
in a matter of days, a situation that might otherwise have remained 
obscure for weeks. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we can offer you special services—cither direct or through your own 
‘bank. These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet 
“The advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on application to :— 


_ The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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In the tradition 
of things well done 


Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable squrce of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides cutrent 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests"in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office | 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, 


Head Office : 
Wellington, 
New Zealand 


° Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia);. Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA umitgp 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 7 anganyike, 














Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 


Capital Paid-up - - - = «= £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 












LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, £.¢2, 
WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 










BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND. NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 


at all Branches and Agencies. 


bank or 


MONTREAL 
GOVERS 
GANADA 


with over 570 Branches at the main centres of 
Industry, Commerce and Agriculture. Its 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000. 


Head Office : 
MONTREAL | 


LONDON OFFICES : 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
9 Waterloo Place, $.W.|1. 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilicy 
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;mports which in the first half of the year amounted to £770 . 


milion compared with £808 million for the same period 
jast year. Imports of textile materials fell sharply from £328 
million in the first half of 1951 to £198 million in the first 
half of this year. Wool imports dropped particularly steeply, 
reflecting the much lower level of prices. Rubber prices 
were also lower than those cf last year and though imports 
were larger the total cost was less. Heavier imports of crude 
petroleum accounted for the rise of £74 million to £214 
million in the cost of imports of “ seeds and nuts for oil, oils, 
fats. resins and gums.” Imports of coal ceased in April and 
the first half year’s arrivals cost only £2.7 million compared 
with nearly £8 million in the same period last year. Apart 
from metal goods and machinery, there was a general fall in 
imports of manufactured goods during the first half of this 
yea! 

Import prices are still declining. Indeed in June the 
Board of Trade index (1951 = 100) fell by two points to 99, 
mainly because of a sharp drop in raw materials .prices. 
Export prices remained at the May level; a steep fall in 
textile prices was offset by smaller rises in engineering and 
other manufactured goods prices. In the event the terms of 
trade moved two points in this country’s favour. 


* * + 


Competition in. Cinema Prices ? 


Until the end of last week, few cinema exhibitors seemed 
able to decide how to use the flexibility in pricing some of 
their seats afforded by the latest amendments in Entertain- 
ments Duty—which come into effect tomorrow. Certain 
independent exhibitors were talking about cutting admission 
prices. Their trade body, the Cinema Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion, after vainly asking for guidance from the major circuits, 
recommended “no change.” They read, too, the statement 
to his shareholders by Sir Philip Warter, chairman of 
Associated British Picture Corporation,' which controls the 
largest cinema circuit, that “ increased admission prices, par- 
ticularly in these difficult times, are not the answer to our 
problem.” This general uncertainty, however, changed to 
flurry this week when the main cinema circuits—Mr Rank’s 
Odeon and Gaumont, Mr Bernstein’s Granadas, and Sir 
Philip’s own ABC circuit—broke silence to announce an 
increase in three of their five main seat prices from the end 
of next week. 


For the moment, it seems that price competition may 
return to the cinema business. Several of the smaller pro- 
vincial circuits this week announced they would not alter 
their prices, and many independent cinema-owners will not. 
The main circuits, which represent about a third of the total 
admissions each year, own almost entirely the “ first-run ” 
cinemas in their different areas and need not generally fear 
direct competition ; though ABC owns a few second-run 
cinemas. .The changes, according to trade estimates, might 
bring the circuits some £750,000 a year—and the Customs 
and Excise, in duty, another £700,000. 

_ This is not the only point over which the larger and smaller 
cinema Owners are at issue. The Eady levy, which siphons 
off a proportion of box-office takings direct to British film 
producers in addition to their normal receipts from film 
hire. is due to end in August, 1954. By now, it seems that 
a good average British film can probably cover its pfo- 
duction costs—given a full year’s receipts from the levy. 
The producers contend that unless continuance of the scheme 
18 announced in time, British film production will begin to 


tail off after about March next year. They want the levy 


Continued, and made statutory instead of voluntary as at 
Present ; and the major circuits with production interests, 
the Rank Organisation and ABC, support them. But many 
other exhibitors, who resent paying a levy to keep producers 
solvent while they themselves are barely out of the red, 
Sppose any extension of the voluntary scheme ; indeed, 
some are already refusing to pay the levy. In the House 
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of Lords this week the Earl of Selkirk, replying to a debate 
on the film industry, said the Government would welcome 
continuance of the scheme, but were not prepared to make 
it compulsory. The circuits and their supporters on this 
issue, therefore,. will have to obtain the agreement—or 
acquiescence—of the CEA rank and file, if this special 
contribution for film producers is to be paid for longer than 
its present term. 


* * * 


Yorkshire Penny Bank’s Capital 


The Yorkshire Penny Bank, a large part of whose 
business comprises a “ small’ savings” business that is not 
analogous to the “deposit” banking of the big joint stock 
banks, has inevitably felt a much heavier impact from the 
fall in gilt-edged values than that experienced by the clearing 
banks, whose half-yearly statements were discussed in these 
columns last week. This greater susceptibility arises from 
the fact that, as a “savings” institution paying “ savings ” 
rates of interest on a substantial part of its deposits, it has 
apparently carried an investment portfolio of gilt-edged 
securities of longer average life than the deposit banks and 
has certainly held a very much larger proportion of its assets 
in such securities. Its balance sheet at June 3oth last, 
showing investments valued on the new formula adopted by 
four of the big clearing banks, does not in fact reveal any 
perceptibly larger deficiency between market and book value 
than that disclosed by these banks. The book value is 
£57.14 million, compared with a market value of £55.01 
million, so that the deficiency of £2.13 million at the date 
of the accounts was equivalent to 3.8 per cent. But, since 
the ratio of these investments to deposits was no less than 
61 per cent, compared with 314 per cent for the clearing 
banks, the depreciation on them is out of proportion to the 
bank’s capital resources. Its published reserve fund (in- 
cluding {1 million on share premium account) is £1,250,000, 
and an equivalent sum is paid up on the present authorised 
amount of {1,750,000 of share capital. 


Hence, although well over one-third of the portfolio is 
now in stocks maturing within five years and having 
a redemption value of £2.3 million above their present book 
value, arrangements have been made for the provision of 
additional capital. The Yorkshire Penny Bank was estab- 
lished in 1859, and since 1911, when changes were made in 
co-operation with the Bank of England, it has been wholly 
owned by the principal clearing banks—the “Big Five ” 
banks and the three northern clearing banks. The sharehold- 
ing banks are now to provide an additional £1 million of 
paid-up capital, raising it to £24 mi'lion. Since the date of 
the previous balance sheet the undated stocks (including 
War Loan and Conversion Loan) have been sold ; apart from 
the £21.4 million of short-dated stocks, the portfolio now 
comprises {35.7 million of stocks maturing 1958-70. All are 
valued in the books below cost and below redemption price. 
The bank’s deposits (“ including general reserve and provi- 
sions for taxation”) stand at £93.39 million, compared with 
£93.88 million (“including general and contingency 
reserves”) at end-19§1. 

’ 

* * * 


Settling Germany’s Debts 


The major work in reaching a settlement of Germany's 
prewar external debts appears to have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and the markets have this week been eagerly awaiting 
an official announcement. It is known that Germany has 
gone considerably beyond its original—and miserably in- 
adequate—offer to provide about 170 million Deutsche marks 
a year, or little more than one per cent of the nominal out- 
standing claims, for the service on its prewar debts ; under 
the revised agreements tentatively reached in each of the 
four sub-commi:tees, the proposed annual service on the 
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private debts has apparently been raised “to a figure of | at the Moscow Economic Conference are now beg, 


between 300 million and 340 million Deutsche marks. There 
has been no fresh news this week about the way in which 
this sum might be distributed—except that the sterling and 
other soft-currency bondholders may have made some conces- 
sions to American opposition to the enforcement. of dollar 
clauses. At any rate, the representatives of American bond- 
holders, who returned to New York in a “huff” on this subject 
a few weeks ago, have now announced that they have rejoined 
the conference as “a new basis for discussions with respect 
to the Dawes and Young loans has been developed which 
appears to present a reasonable prospect of equitable settle- 
ment.” 


It also remains to be seen whether the apparent generosity 
of Germany’s second thoughts may not be due to its hopes 
that there will be some curtailment of the payments that it 
will have to make to the Allied governments.in respect of 
postwar credits. The next stage in the debt discussions will 
be the negotiation of bilateral agreements between Germany 
and the three creditor governments—the United States, 
Britain and France—for settlement of these postwar credits. 
Only when these agreements have been signed will the stage 
have been prepared for the official ratification of the agree- 
ments that now seem about to be signed between Germany 
and the private creditors. There is thus still some room for 
possible slips between the cup and the lip. The same judg- 
ment, of course, applies to Japanese debts, the conference on 
which began in New York last Monday, after a statement by 
the Japanese ambassador-at-large that his country is con- 
sidering a “ very generous settlement.” In the circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that on the Stock Exchange this week, 
movements of both German and Japanese bonds have been 
wide and erratic. 


One early consequence of the effective understanding on 
Germany’s standstill debts should be the reappearance of 
German bills and other forms of credit on the London market. 
About £32 million of such credits (including some {12 
million in respect of arrears of interest) should re-appear as 
a result of the proposed “ re-commercialisation” of the 
standstill debts. Some of these credits will take the form of 
cash advances, on which a rate of 4 per cent will be paid, 
while the remainder will appear as German bills, for which a 
discount rate of 33 per cent’ has provisionally been fixed. 
These facilities will henceforth be extended exclusively 
against bona fide imports into Germany. 


* * * 


Trade With Chinas. 


Some fnteresting repercussions of the Moscow 
Economic Conference and of the talks which were begun 
there for developing trade between Britain and Communist 
China, have recently become apparent. The vague plans and 
expressions of hope*which ‘were expressed at that conference 
have since been fellowed up by more precise conversations 
between Lord “Orr and other members of the British 
delegation at the Moseow Economic Conference and ‘the 
Chinese Export and Import Agency which, for the time being, 
is domiciled in. East Berlin, These discussions have now 
induced the British interests concerned to form a company 
by name of International. Trade Association Limited to act 
as a channel through which the established Far Eastern mer- 
chants may find a sympathetic approach to the Chinese 
market. This new company is administered by persons who 
attended the Moscow Economic Conference. - Its chairman 


is Mr W. D. Lorimer, managing director of North British 


Locomotives, and other directors include. Mr J. Perry and. 


Mr G,. B. Drayson; MP. This company is intended to act — 


as a co-ordinating and introductory channel. It has neither 
the organisation nor the finance to handle trade on its own 
account, It may, however, be in a position to render certain 
services to already established merchants in the Far East. 
Some of the contracts which were discussed in general terms 
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crystallise. During the past three weeks the Board .: Tod 
haye issued licences for the export of some £1,000,009 of non. 
strategic chemicals to China. Some of these shipmets cay 
trace their origin to the initiative taken in the course: of the 
Moscow talks. : 


* * * 


Japan and Gatt 


The Japanese Government has notified the executive 
secretary of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
of its desire to accede to that agreement and to enier into 
tariff negotiations with 28 contracting parties. This request 
has been communicated to all the contracting parties of 
Gatt. They have been asked if they have any objection to 
Japan entering negotiations under the new procedure worked 
out in 1951, which allows individual countries to become 
contracting parties ‘without holding a full-scale multilateral 
tariff conference. They have also been asked whether, in 
the event of negotiations taking place, they want to partici- 
pate. The Japanese demand for accession to Gatt follows 
logically from the coming into force of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. The probable entry of Japan among the contracting 
parties is likely to be a major event for Gatt. It will also 
set a difficult problem for the United Kingdom Government, 
whose attitude to Japanese imports into Britain and the 
dependent territories remains decidedly equivocal. It was 
about a year ago that the President of the Board of Trade 
in the Labour government announced that the United 
Kingdom had decided to withhold from Japan the most- 
favoured nation treatment “bearing in mind the prewar 
record of Japanese competition, especially in the textile 
trades.” This remains the attitude and policy of the Con- 


servative Government. It can, however, no longer be 
adhered to if. Japan becomes a contracting party of Gatt. 
As a contracting party Japan would have the automatic right 
to claim most-favoured nation treatment from Britain and 


all other members. This issue may help to crystallise the 
British Government’s attitude to Gatt, an issue on which 
profound differences of opinion appear to obtain within 
ministerial circles, 


* _ * * 


More Sulphur 


A ‘gradual increase in world supplies of sulphur has 
enabled the International” Materials Conference to raise its 
allocations for the second half of this year. The IMC 
announced this week that 3,200,260 tons will be distributed 
to consumer countries in the current six months compared 
with 2,951,400 tons in the preceding half year. The United 
Kingdom share will be increased ‘by 1,000 tons to 195,000 
toris. piem Ms 

The Sulphur ‘Committee of the IMC reports that world 
stocks of sulphur, which had been falling throughout 195° 
and the early part of 1951, have ceased to decline since 
international allocations began last July. A shortage of 
sulphur persists but the efforts of the IMC have at lcast 
suceeeded in bringing world consumption down to virtually 
the same level as production. Its task has been made a little 
easier by a perceptible increase in output, which in the 
second half of this year is expected to reach 3,200,000 ‘01s 
compared with 3,070,000 tons in the second half of 1951. 
Even. with this rise, however, production still lags far behind 
requirements, which are put at 3,830,000 tons for the current 
half year. * 

World requirements of sulphur are.likely to continuc © 
increase rapidly over the next few _ . The setback 
suffered by the rayon industry has cnbonbieadly reduced its 
need for sulphuric acid oe es time being, but this ‘ator 
will probably result in nothing more than a slight kink '° 


the upward trend of world demand. for sulphur. On ‘he 
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other hand, it is mot certain that production will for ever 
iac behind the growth of demand. In the last year or two, 
su phur has come to be regarded as a commodity threatened 
wiin perpetual and absolute shortage. The United States 
produces more than 90 per cent of the world’s sulphur and 
although its production (largely from rich natural deposits) 
is being expanded, its reserves of sulphur in this natural 
form are known to be limited. But in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world, there are large deposits of other 
sulphur bearing materials which were not profitable to expigit 
while natural sulphur deposits were ample for the world’s 
necds. These alternative sources of sulphur are being 
increasingly exploited. Sulphur is also being recovered from 
petroleum and natural gas. In this country Shell have one 
recovery plant in operation and another is being set up at 
the Esso refinery at Fawley. An anhydrite plant is being 
constructed by ICI and the principal consumers of sulphuric 
acid in this country. The largest use of sulphur is in the 
production of sulphuric acid and both here and in the United 
States many acid plants are now being converted to use 
pyrites. The development of these alternative sources of 
sulphur make it arguable whether sulphur will for all time 
be afflicted by shortage. 


* * * 


Fiduciary Issue Raised Again 


\s expected, the Treasury has had to authorise a second 
“summer holiday increase” in the fiduciary issue, by {50 
million to £1,§§0 million. By last Wednesday the active note 
circulation had already risen to £1,502.6 million, compared 
with {1,380.9 million a year ago. At will inevitably rise again 
during the current week, before turning down from its cus- 
tomary August Bank Holiday peak. In the nine weeks since 
May 21st the active note circulation has risen by nearly £97 
million, or almost exactly double its increase in the corres- 
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ponding nine weeks of 1951. Part of the explanation of this 
very large imcrease may be that people are preferring to hold 
more of their purchasing power in the form of notes and less 


in bank deposits, in consequence of the rising trend of bank . 


charges ; while the active note circulation at the end of June 
was some {93 million higher than a year before, the level of 
gross bank deposits was some {£102 million lower. But it 
would be wise to draw consolation from this approximate 
stabilisation of the total volume of money, especially as the 
trend of deposits is at present sharply upwards. The main 
determinants of the size of. the note issue relative to the 
size of bank deposits are the proportions of current income 
going to those who do not usually have bank accounts and, 
above all, the level of prices (and thus of weekly needs for 
ready cash). 


* * * 
Steel and Shipbuilding 


The principal feature of Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding 
returns for the second quarter of the year is the marked drop 
in the tonnage on which work was begun in British yards. 
This amounted to no more than 205,641 tons, the lowest 
figure for any quarter since the war, and compares with 
324,831 ; 361,259 and 423,602 tons respectively for the three 
previous quarters. Work started in the last twelve months 
has totalled 1,315,000 tons gross, compared with 1,476,000 
tons in the previous twelve months. Foreign shipyards, on 
the other hand, have been increasing their activity, and in 
the last quarter Japan alone began nearly as much tonnage 
as the United Kingdom. In 1951 Britain was responsible 
for 40 per cent of the tonnage laid down in the world ; but 
in the last quarter the British share was lower than 20 per 
cent. This is some indication of the effects of the steel allo- 
cation measures of which the shipbuilders have been so 
critical recently. They complain that the total quantity of 















The large-scale introduction of strong, 
light Aygienic aluminium to the food 
industries has been the main preoccu- 
pation of the WARWICK PRODUCTION 
COMPANY since 1945.. One hundred 
thousand milker pails for the dairy 
industry is a typical effort. 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 


Warwick Production Co. Ltd., of Saltisford, Warwick, is one 
of the manufacturing companies of the ALMIN GROUP: a 
sister company to SMD Engineers of Slough, who recently 
built the Aluminium Structure of the Dome of Discovery and the 
world’s first All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangurs at London Airport. 
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steel allocated to the -yards is well below normal require- 
ments, that deliveries are lower than. allocations, and that 
the specifications and sequence of delivery frequently jnter- 
fere with the regular flow of work. 


Such delays can have a far-reaching effect, increasing the 
cost of shipbuilding and upsetting promised delivery dates. 
The order book of the British shipbuilding industry stands at 
about 7 million tons, with an estimated value of about £670 
million, one-third of which is for direct export. This total 
includes orders for some 850,000 tons which have been 
received since the beginning of the year; if the industry 
could get all the steel it requires, of the right specifications 
and at the right time, this latest batch of orders would repre- 
sent about six months’ output capacity. Any impediment to 
the smooth operation of the shipbuilding industry is particu- 
larly unwelcome at a time when foreign competition is 
becoming noticeably stronger. 


* *x ® 


Hire Purchase and Price Control 


The hire purchase regulations that Mr Butler introduced 
last January, in order to restrict demand for goods that might 
be exportable, were bundled in on top of earlier hire purchase 
regulations meant to serve a very different purpose—that of 
preventing abuse of the price control system. Last week, the 
Board of Trade discontinued one of these earlier regulations, 
which had in effect made it impossible for non-price-con- 
trolled goods (except non-utility furniture and bedding) to 
be included in the same hire purchase or credit sale agree- 
ment as price-controlled goods. This regulation had caused 
great administrative inconvenience to traders since the 
recent freeing from price control of carpets and certain other 
household textiles and goods—a process of de-control, inci- 
dentally, which is being gradually extended and which last 
week reached out to altforms of push chairs, in a new peram- 
bulation to freedom. There is still considerable controversy 
about whether the new style hire purchase measures (includ- 
ing the recent request to the banks to reduce ‘their lending 
against hire purchase proper) are having much real effect 
on consumption, but it is certainly important that they should 
be thoroughly disentwined from price control orders, which 
were not desired to cut back consumers’ demand but to 
cosset it. 


® * * 


New Bottle for Old Wine 


Thursday’s successful new issue by George G. Sandeman, 
the well-known port and sherry exporters, was the first direct 
offer of new equities to the public for some months. The 
backgroifid to the issue was the familiar one of erosion of 
private capital under the relentless pressure of death duties. 
For 162 years George G. Sandeman has traded either as a 
partnership or as a limited private company ; the present 
scale of death duties has now forced its owners to seek a 
market quotation for the whole of the company’s issued 
capital of £432,016 § per cent {1 preference shares and 
£1,000,000 {1 ordinary shares—and to offer 500,000 of these 
ordinary shares to the public at a price of 22s. 6d. each. 
The company’s directors will still own or control nearly 
344,000 of the ordinary shares and will remain responsible 
tor the management of the company. 


In the last ten years the company has shown a progressive 
profit record, with — a sharp. expansion in eatnings in 
the last two years. there has been a fall in sales in the 
first six months of this year, the directors do not expect 
profits in 1952 to equal those earned last year, but they 
estimate them conservatively at £275,000; after tax and 
preference dividend payments this would cover the contem- 
plated dividend of 9 per cent more than twice. At the offer 
price of 22s. 6d. the new shares, which have no precise 
counterpart in the market, yield a full 8 per cent—a yield 
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that appears to be well in line with shares of a simi! 
in the consumption trades. As total net assets (exclydi 

any allowance for goodwill) amount to £2,248.000, of whit 
met current assets (largely representing stocks of maturip; 
wine) account for about £1,869,000, a relatively Joy 
capitalisation appears to have’ been put upon the business 
The over-subscription of this issue made by a reluctan; 
pioneer may tempt others to break away from <he long 
tradition of the family business in the wine trade. 
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Prospects on the St Lawrence 


The sudden surge of interest in the St Lawrence 52. 
way has taken the Canadian authorities somewhat by surprise 
for the scheme has not yet been approved and no body 
responsible for its administration has yet been appointed, 
In outline, the object is to provide a 2,600-mile waterway 
through Canada from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, and 
at the same time to dam the St Lawrence river in order ty 
construct three hydro-electric power plants, totalling 
3,500,000 horse-power, along its course. It was always hoped 
that the United States would share the Gost and the work 
of this scheme with Canada, but American railway companies 
and other transport interests have maintained their effective 
lobby against the project. In these circumstances Congress 
has not yet approved the scheme, and Canada has therefore 
decided to go ahead alone. Before it can do so, however, 
certain aspects of the scheme still have to be approved by 
the Joint International Commission, which arbitrates on 
questions involving any change in the water frontier betweeen 
the United States and Canada. No opposition is expected 
from the commission, but the formalities of hearings and 
approval cannot be completed before the autumn and unti! 
then the Canadian government cannot take any active steps 
to put life into what is still a paper scheme. 

Until the project takes concrete shape, it is impossible to 
assess what the requirements will be and how well fitted 
British manufacturers would be to supply them. It seems 
possible that British companies will have opportunities of 
providing construction materials as well as tendering for 
power plants and machinery. British, and presumably most 
European, prices for power plant and similar custom-built 
machinery tend to be comfortably below American, and their 
delivery dates may also be better. But it will present a major 
challenge to such companies to provide spares and servicing 
facilities from a distance of 4,000 miles to compare with those 
provided by American manufacturers just across the border. 


* * * 


The Cost of Synthetic Rubber 


A special committee is to meet in London at the end 
of next week to study the proposal for an international 
agreement to prevent “burdensome surpluses or scrious 
shortages of rubber.” The committee, which consists o 
representatives of the main consuming and procucing 
countries, has been set up on the recommendation of 
the Ottawa Conference of the International Rubber 
Study Group last May. At that time the price of :ubber 
was only 2s. 1d. a lb, and many producers claime/ that 
their costs of production were far above this level. [n the 
last two months there has been a slight recovery (to 2). 24¢. 
a Ib last Wednesday), but the plight of the natural :ubber 
industry is still serious. cain for Sir Gerald T¢ mpler 
and others to draw anxious attention to its possible po itch 
repercussions in South-East Asia. 

Rubber growers have long maintained that the American 
ee licy for synthetic rubber constitutes 
one of the chief obstacles to the prosperity of natural rubber, 


and the American reclaim rubber industry is now echoing 
this complaint. A member of the Rubber Reclaimers’ Ass 
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ciation has recently told a Senate Committee that if the 
cynthetic industry were in private hands, the prices “ would 
have to be 28 to 31 US cents a Ib to reflect a profit after 
taxes.” This price would be equivalent to between 2s. 
and 2s. 24d. a Ib, and would be sufficient to enable the 
natural rubber industry to compete ; it compares with the 
22 cents a Ib at present fixed by the United States 
Reo nstruction Finance Corporation, which controls the 
synthetic industry. 


* * * 


Tungsten Price Confusion 


Following the recent reduction in the official United 
Kingdom buying price for tungsten ore from 445s. to 425s. 
¢ unit (of 22.4 Ib), the selling price has been reduced from 
467s. 6d. to 447s. 6d. a unit. The buying price is purely 
nominal, for little ore is being offered to Britain at this 
level. The recent weakness of tungsten has been caused 
not so much by a 
decline in demand as 


a by the significant in- 
crease in output during 
at the past six months, 








particularly in Burma, 
Siam and Korea. 
Britain is anxious to 
see this larger supply 
reflected 





TUNGSTEN PRICES 
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of 1951. .They argue that, since the United States has 
bought large quantities at very high prices under long-term 
contracts, it is not willing to see the “spot” price fall 
sharply. It is being suggested, therefore, that Americans will 
try to support the spot market; but, of themselves, any 
such tactics could scarcely have mo.¢ than a temporary effect. 
In these circumstances, it would not be surprising to see the 
Internationa! Materials Conference in Washington abandon 
its allocation scheme for tungsten later this year. 


Shorter Notes 


The Capital Issues Committee, which in the past few 
months has notably liberalised its attitude towards the 
Capitalisation of company reserves, has now granted per- 
mission to Imperial Tobacco to capitalise {22,537,830 from 
its capital and revenue reserves. The company is therefore 
to issue 22,537,830 new {1 ordinary shares at par to equity 
stockholders in the ratio of three new shares for every £5 
of stock held. More decisively than many boards, the 
directors of Imperial Tobacco emphasise that the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves does not mean bigger dividends. Eschewing 
the more customary phrases, the directors point out that 
“the proposed issue contains no element of bonus and 
carries no implication as to the rate of dividend beyond 
the fact that whatever the amount to be distributed the rate 
of dividend will be five-eighths of what it would have been 
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ritain, therefore, is not an eager buyer. 


Dead 


Producers expect the price to recover, despite the 
fact that output is now running at about double the rate 


Distillers.—The market’s disappointment 
with the mere maintenance of Distillers’ 
dividend at 224 per cent was 
immediately reflected in a fall of 9d. to 
17s. 6d., in the 4s, ordinary shares ; as the 
recently issued loan stock is ultimately con- 
vertible into ordinary shares, it also fell—by 
1} points to 104. Some investors had 
apparently been ericouraged to expect a 25 
per cent dividend by the directors’ statement 
at the time of the loan stock issue that the 
results for the year to March 31st would show 
a further substantial rise in trading profits, 
and had not given sufficient heed to the con- 
current warning that taxation would absorb 
@ large proportion of this increase. Both 
the forecasts of increased profits and higher 
laxanon are confirmed in the company’s 
om nary statement. Group trading profits 
ave advanced from 17,947,229 to 
£21,265,450, but, thanks to the increase in 
the provision for taxation from £9,515,576 to 
£11,816,737, group net profits have -risen 
by only £311,525 to £7,170,450. 


Ordainar©y 


Years to Mar. 31, 
Consclidaied earnings :—= 1951 1952 
. £ £ 
= INE PRONE ivi ceed wanna pes 17,947,229 21,265,450 
Ol2! INCOIRG *. 5 «50-486 av Re eeu 18,411,095 21,729,345 
Dey CC1IANOR .. vi vckue eae e eens 1,103,627 1,395,730 
- 00 ...cckikenaneuebckee 9,515,576 11,816,737 
Web profit .. oo gen ee 6,858,925 7,170,450 
Ord } 
ordinary divideeie |< c00 3 3 2,701,960 2,668,416 
- y dividends (per cent) ... 22 22 
flained by subsidiaries ....... 2,977,137 2,651,37 
> aa FOSTVG seve dae oe 685,527 1,000,000 
< ~ nungencies reserve ..... ave 400,000 
Added to carry forward ..i:.... 423,351 143,109 
4s 


‘dinary stock at 17s. 6d, yields £5 3s. per cent. 


a 


‘ The increase in gross profits in the last 
years has obviously owed a good deal to 
a \d-wide inflation of prices, but it has 
So reflected a steady expansion and 
Yeopment of business—not only in the 


decline in the price ; 
although this has 
lready fallen by a third from its peak of last year, it is 
ill some three and a half times the level of June, 1950. 


in a sharp 


had this capitalisation of reserves not been made.” 


* 


The Ministry of Materials has announced that control 


over the purchase and use of teak ended on July 22nd 


An import licence 


Company Notes 


dollar-earning trade in potable spirits, but 
also in. the company’s participation in 
the chemical and plastics industries. 
These developments imply _ increased 
investment in both fixed and working capital, 
and require the continual support of ploughed 
back profits, as well as of the new money 
raised by the loan stock; in the latest year 
the group’s general reserves have been re- 
inforced by the appropriation from profits of 
£1,679,824 (against £3,188,013), and its stock 
contingencies reserves by the appropriation 
of £1,561,274 (against £439,190). In the 
next few years the company’s dividend policy 
must also be geared to the consideration that 
a speedy conversion of the loan stock (which 
would be encouraged by an increase in 
equity distributions) would mean a rapid 
increase in equity capital. The directors may, 
therefore, feel under a double incentive not to 
raise the coupon rate until the development 
programme has fully matured. 
* 


W. H. Smith and Son.—The problems 
faced by W. H. Smith and Son may differ 
more in size than in kind from those faced 
by the newspaper agent “ round the corner,” 
but it will be surprising if many of the 
smaller newspaper and stationery retailers 
can echo the report made by the group’s 
chairman, Mr. D. J. Smith, that a substantial 
increase in the value of sales (due almost 
entirely to last year’s all round increases in 
prices, particularly of the national daily news- 
papers) was achieved without the loss of 
any customers. On the other hand, almost 
all retailers will endorse the chairman’s ‘re- 
mark that expenses have continued to rise. 
The main components have been a_ bigger 
wage bill, now accompanied by claims for 
further wage increases,.on the retail side of 
the trade, and a rise in cartage and carriage 


will still be necessary when importing 


teak from outside the sterling area. 


costs On the wholesale side. Rising costs 
have- not, however, altogether absorbed the 
increase in the group’s income from its sales 
including a continuing expansion in its ex- 
port trade), so that it has been able to report 
a further increase in trading profits, from 
£1,629,094 to £2,154,674. 


Years to Mar. 29, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
t é 
Trade POON i. adn Fi dcaccce is 1,629,094 2,154,674 
Total income ...........- 1,645,289 2,180,744 
Depreciation. ..... 05. cscs seeds 160,646 194,543 
I ob te ee be cae we 819.567 1,185,622 
OR. cr ehanes cach wod ner 527,789 570,837 
Ordinary dividends ...... ie 192,750 189,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 12 2 
Reventie reserves .......4..e00- 240,0e 294,000 
Added to group carry forward... 4,119 4,986 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, jess depreciation ... 3,871,221 3,938,709 


Net current assets... ..........5. 3,026,888 3,635,609 
WOOGMIRS 6:bs oe chad dade eo dyectes 1,910,707 2,167,252 
Ce 6 ae Shei edit teds 1,395,034 1,581,448 
BNE ees io ea kak tuedecee 3,23%,831 3,638,927 
Ordinary capital 2. 6.0...00.00 1,000,600 1,000,600 


{1 “A” ordinary stock at 39s, 444.xd. yields {6 2s. per cent. 


Taxation at £1,185,622 (against £819,567) 
has eaten into earnings, but group net profits 
still show an increase; from £527,789 to 
£570,837. The company has therefore had 
no difficulty in maintaining the year’s distri- 
bution on the “A” and “B” ordinary shares 
at 12 per cent and in increasing its appro- 
priations to revenue reserves from £240,000 
to £294,000. Unlike many other retail con- 
cerns the group has been able to strengthen 


its liquid resources, and there should, 
therefore, be -no difficulty in again 
maintaining dividend payments _ this 


year. Shareholders should not hope for 
much more than this, for Mr D. J. Smith 
warns them that there is no real prospect of 
a further latge imcrease in sales this year, 
especially “as it is hoped that the se in 
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prices has been halted.” And there is a 
danger that while sales are being stabilised, 
costs will continue to rise. 


* 


Bleachers’ Association.—The slump in 
the textile trade came too late to be fully 
reflected in Bleachers’ accounts drawn up at 
the end of last March, so that the group's 
trading profits show a further increase, from 
£1,244,211 to £1,423,298, though profits as 
well as sales must have been tapering 
before the end of the financial year. 
As taxation has increased from £523,518 
to £674,817, group net profits have 
fallen from £433,023 to £419,291. The 
decision to cut the ordinary dividend from 
8 to 6 per cent does not appear to spring 
directly from this decline. It should be re- 
garded rather as a deliberate attempt to build 
up the group’s reserves in preparation for the 
effect that the slump in sales will have upon 
the accounts for the current year. In all, the 
group has ploughed back £280,000 (against 
£200,000) to reserves from net profits. 


Years to Mar. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
: ; £ 

TCA POO gk inca tecewness 1,244,211 1.423,298 
Total income ....2......4---+» 2,332,548 1,502,717 
Dee GNGRONE yg is as 3 Cees 4 a0 os 150,592 151,856 
WaxStiom 655.6 65s sae eng Crean 523,518 674,817 
Net profit Vi kin een e mee a 433.023 419,291 
Ordinary dividends ............ 80,193 60,145 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 8 6 
General reserve ....... ‘ 100,000 es 

Fixed assets replacement reserves 100,000 100,000 
Other specific reserves 55 cl ach i ; 180,000 
Added to group carry forward .. 79,294 7,320 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 5,709,294 5,675,097 
Net current assets. .........0065 1,935,567 2,531,819 
Stocks scons k Cia t eae k es wine 1,374,206 1,821,653 
CO EE 5a 4 VENT 338,574 »~ 155,844 
Rem 6k enka Thk vee cae 1,850,549 2,175,941 
Ordinary capital ........... 1,909,368 1,909,368 


10s. ordinary stock at 7s. yields {8 IIs. per cent. 


The need to make these appropriations is 
all too apparent from the consolidated 
balance sheet. Further sums have beea 
locked away in working capital so that cash 
balances have been reduced from £338,574 
to £155,844 and quoted investments from 
£781,744 to £639,833. The increase in the 
book value of stocks, from £1,374,206 to 
£1,821,653, may largely reflect the piling up 
of unsold stocks in the association’s ware- 
houses ; the appropriation of £30,000 in a 
subsidiary company’s stock depreciation 
reserve is a sign that losses on these stocks 
may be feared. Similarly the transfer 
of £50,000 to an investments contingency 
fund indicates a threat of other losses if the 
group is forced (by the dearth of cash 
balances) to realise part of its investment 
holdings. Some measure of the dangers that 
may lie in store for the association is to be 
found in the yield of over 84 per cent offered 
by the 10s. ordinary stock tmnits at the current 
price of 7s. 2 


Lewis Berger.—The dividend policy of the 
directors of Lewis Berger is in sharp contrast 
to that of the directors of Bleachers. Faced 
with a similar, if less severe, slump in sales, 
they have taken the surprising step of in- 
creasing the ordinary dividend from 15 to 18 
per cent. The advance in group trading 
profits, from £905,766 to £1,001,748, and 
the even smaller increase in net profits, from 
£362,316 to £368,844, might be regarded as 
providing the justification for this policy, 
yet it is accompanied by the chairman’s insis- 
tent warnings aboutcurrent trading prospects. 
Having pointed out that profits earned by 
the group overseas now exceed those earned 
by its home companies, Mr T. Lilley indi- 
cates that sales of the group’s paint and re- 

. lated products, particularly in export 
markets, have been affected since the begin- 
ning of the year by credit and import re- 
strictions. Furthermore, in the year to 
March 3lIst last, profits of certain overseas 
compgnies had already been reduced as 
stocks had had to be revalued at lower market 
prices. Mr Lilley also refers to “critical 


trading problems” and suggests that the 
outlook for the group in 1952 is not en- 
couraging. : 

An examination of the consolidated 
balance sheet makes the directors’ decision to 
increase the equity distribution no _ less 
intriguing. Cash balances have been 
drawn down from £471,293 to £64,209, 
and the group has had to borrow 
£744,677 from the banks. These changes 
appear to be the direct outcome of 
further investment in worsing capital; the 


Years to March 31, 


Consolidated earnings: 1951 ~s 
Trading groUh cick casscuseddes 905,766 1,001,748 
Rotal MOONE dik aves vicavewses 919,019 1,049,250 
Dhearactation 65.6 c icv c sd cubece 108,965 119,240 
Tata oc vei dev avas vende 398,000 510,000 
Net ORO co 5d. bode dks Sp eiebas 362,316 368,844 
Ordinary dividends... .......+-s 126,019 149,482 
Ordinary dividends (per cent).... 15* 18 
Retained by subsidiaries........ 41,416 207,324 
General reserve .........sewecees 227,275 aoe 
Added to carry forward......++. Dr 47,794 Dr 2,662 


Cons. balance sheet analysis:— 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation.... 2,697,597 3,007,616 


Net current assets. .......ee08s0 2,929,638 2,701,054 
iia is i ee ees eee ree 2,536,452 3,790,638 
Ce is a ne eee 471,293 64,209 
Bank overdraft i... wie rssaces oa 744,677 
Peer oc. senate den gees 3,112,915 2,759,660 
Ordinary capital ........ssssees 1,054,550 1,581,825 


4s. ordinary share at 10s. Od. yields £7 4s. per cent. 
* Equivalent rate on new capital of £1,581,825. 


book value of stocks, for example, has risen 
by over 50 per cent, from £2,536,452 to 
£3,790,638. This leap can be attributed in 
part to heavy buying of raw materials by the 
Australian subsidiary towards the end of the 
financial year, in an attempt to forestall the 
import restrictions. In the current financial 
year the group’s liquid resources will be 
temporarily reinforced by the cash receipts 
from the sale of the company’s leasehold 
interest in Berger House. But Mr Lilley ex- 
plains that this sale has been made “ in order 
to arrange that the capital funds expended 
are reimbursed for use in the production and 
sale of paint products”—an admission that 
does not seem to hold out much promise that 
the company’s requirements for working 
capital will decrease. All this suggests that 
the very best that can be expected in the 
current year is that the ordinary dividend 
will be maintained. 


Salts (Saltaire).—In the last few months 


holders of wool textile shares have grown 
accustomed to hard knocks; that now 
administered by Salts (Saltaire) is a pile- 
driver. In the year to March 3lst last, group 
profits tumbled by over 70 per cent, from 


£1,960,712 to £527,053. The fact that the - 


“golden fleece” profits of 1950-51 largely 
represented inventory gains and were in no 
sense “true” profits does nothing to soften 
this blow. Indeed the full effect of the reces- 
sion in trade has not been reflected in the 
latest preliminary statement, for in the 
accounts drawn up at the end of last March 
no provision has been made for the difference 
of £243,000 between the value of forward 
purchase contracts for materials and the 
market replacement value of those materials 
(or the estimated net realisable_ value when 
this is lower). Presumably this loss will have 
to be written off the current year’s profits or 
made good by writing back part of the stock 
and contingencies reserve of £1,000,000. 
Although the provision for taxation has been 
sharply reduced, from £1,011,365 to £266,172, 
net profits have fallen from £871,127 to 
£166,401. The dividend on the ordinary 


shares -has, therefore, been cut from 75 to ’ 


50 per cent and the dividend on the preferred 
ordinary shares from 150 to 125 per cent. 


These dividend payments, which together — 


amount to £161,175, absorb almost the whole 
of net profits, so that the transfer of £40,000 
(against £580,000) to revenue reserves has 
been made possible only by drawing down 
the carry forward from £203,261 to £168,487. 
After the announcement of the cut in divi- 
dends the ls. ordinary shares were marked 
down 9d. to 5s., to give a yield of 10 per cent. 
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War Bonds 25% 54-56! 
Funding 23%. ‘52-57. 
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War Loan 3% ’ 
Savings 3% '55-65 .. 
Funding 24% '56-61.) 
Funding 3% °59-69.. 
Funding 3% °66-68.. 
Funding 4% *60-90.. 
Savings 3% "60-70 .. 
Savings 24% '64-67.. 
Victory 4% °20-76... 
Savings 3% ’65-75... 


= $38 338 





Treas. 3%, (aft. 1 
Treasury 34% ‘77 
Redemption 3% "86-96 
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Br. Elec. 3% ‘68-73 . 
Br. Elec. 3% °14-17 , 


Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 
Br. Elec. 34% ’16-79 


Br. Gas 3% °90-95 
Br. Gas 3% ‘69-71 
Br. 1. & S. 34% *T9-81 
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week ended July 19, 1952, total 
revenne was {55,568,000, against 
expenditure. of £73,363,000 . and 
nking funds £1,050,000. Thus, in- 
ch nking fund allocations of {8,557,000 
the t accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
(23) 000 compared with a surplus of 
134.405 000 for the corresponding period of 


the | ous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
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CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
RecEIPts PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 10,832 Nat. Savings Certs. 1,500 

Other Debt :-— 24% Def. mds. . 750 

External ...... 8,929 | 3% Def. Bonds... 1,312 

Ways and Means Tax Reserve Certs. 2,457 
Advances ...... 26,475 Other Debt :— 

Intermal .....6 334 

46,236 6,353 

















Ways & Means 
Advances 


3230-0 | 2161-9 


















Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


| 
| Apr. 261 2530-0 | 1574-0 4419-8 
| i 
May, 3}2560-0/ 1537-3 4408-7 | 
| , 1072590-0| 1521-3 4429-1 
»  1732650-0) 1499-4 4452-3 
| w 2492690-0/ 1477-2 4481-8 
Bs 311 2710-0 | 1484-5 4498-7 
| 
| June 7} 2750-0) 1503-4 4560-7 
» 14}2790-0) 1517-9 4581-7 i 
} 21} 2830-0! 1504-1 46.38 -2 
| 30 43.56 °6 4647 -8 
| July 5)2910-0) 1440-5 4659-5 | 
i 12 }2940-0) 1462-7 4705-7 
| 2970-0 | 1443. “0 
| | 
TREASURY BILLS 
| 
| Amount 5 i 
| Date of (£ million) —— — 
| Tender oS Be cece Bee Oe of Min 
! Offered — Allotted] Allotment 





75,365) 73,363 | 
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240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 13 
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ce 230-0 | 322-9 49 3-88 59 
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On July 18th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 21 to July 26, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 59 per cent at £99 7s. 8d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted im full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of {220 million were offered on July 
25th. For the week ended July 26th the banks were 
not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 23, 1952 


(SSUE DEPARTMENT 


f | £ 

Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1502,632,351| Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1535,816,929 

partment. .. 47,724,472 | Other Secs... .. 654,862 
Coin (other 

than gold)... 2,513,109 

Amt. of Fid.——————— 

Issue ....... 1550,000,000 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
248s. per oz. 
| GO cc cacee $56 823 


1550,356,823 | 1550,356,823 


> 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 282,871,430 
Rest. Pa 3,740,395 | Other Secs.:- 45,584,315 
Public Deps:- 28,485,855 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 10,261 307 Advances... 28 346,957 
HM Treas Securilies.... 17.237 358 ; 
Special Acct. 18,222,548 3 
, 
Other Deps.:- 350,906,796 
Bankers..... 265,237,539 | Netes beies 47,724,472 
Other Acets... 65,669,257 | Coim......... 1,503,829 
377,684,046 377 684,046 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS f 
/ million 1 ; 
i 
1951 1g } 
; 
4 
t 
ssuée Depi ° 
Notes in circulation. . ; 


Notes in banking depart 
DROCRE 6 2k sc ees er 
Government debt and 
securities® ........6... 
Other securities ........ 
Gold and-coin,......... 
Valued als. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :-— 
Deposits -— 
Public Accounts .. . 
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Treasury Special Account i 
MD Fac a5 5 ped ‘ 
CRON 6 eae os 3 
ROU eS ids es i 
Securities :—- : 

Government. } 

Discounts, etc. ...... ; 

SE os SSAC RSS NG 

TONE ck vS dee eae < cme 
Banking dept. res........ 

“ Proportion ”....... 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 ; 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,500 million to £1,550 } 
million on July 22, 1952. : 

GOLD AND SILVER : 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. 0d. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 











SILVER GoLp 
1952 | London |New York Bombay | Bombay 
© ouncelper ounce|per 100 tolay per tola 
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PATONS & BALDWINS, LIMITED 


REVERSAL OF CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


CONSUMER RESISTANCE AND WOOL PRICES 


MR PHILIP A. WRIGHT ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Patons & 
Baldwins, Limited, will be held on August 
26th at Darlington. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, which has 
been circulated to shareholders with the 
report and accounts for the year ended May 
3, 1952:— 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


I reported to you in my statement which 
accompanied the accounts for the year to 
April 28, 1951, that a subsidiary company, 
Patons & Baldwins (Australia), Limited, had 
been incorporated in Australia for the pur- 
pose of taking over the company’s business in 
the Commonwealth and that small sub- 
sidiaries had also been formed in France and 
the Union of South Africa. The statement 
of accounts circulated to stockholders this 
vear therefore comprises a consolidated profit 
and loss account (showing the trading results 
of the company and of the newly formed 
subsidiary companies as well as the results of 
Stitchcraft, Limited, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of your company which has been in 
existence for a number of years), the balance 
sheet of Patons & Baldwins, Limited, and a 
consolidated balance sheet showing the affairs 
of the group as a whole. In the consolidated 
statements the interest “Of outside stock- 
holders in Patons & Baldwins (Australia), 
Limited, arising from the public issue of pre- 
ference and ordinary stock in that company, 
has been shown separately. 


THE TRADING LOSS FOR THE YEAR 


At the conclusion of my statement last 
year in attempting to venture an opinion as 
to the prospects of the company for 1951/52 
1 stated that the continued rise in the price of 
raw wool had brought consumer resistance to 
a head. I further stated that the heavy and 
continuous fall in wool values which had 
occurred since March, 1951, coupled with 
consumer resistance, were likely to make the 
present year a very difficult one. Events have 
fully justified the forecast I made. 64’s Tops 
have fallen during the year under review 
from 290d. to 133d. per lb. and severe con- 
sumer resistance has brought the wool textile 
industry to an unprecedented low level of 
production. While your company has not 
suffered as severely as some in this respect, 
it will be seen from the consolidated profit 
and loss account that the impact of these 
changes on the trading results of the year 
ended May 3, 1952, has been considerable 
and the group deficit incurred after crediting 
a surplus on sale of ptoperty of £184,457, a 
profit on exchange of £69,472 and such relief 
as will be affarded from repayments of British 
and Dominion taxation is £482,660. 


Your company, whilst being a large 
spinner of yarns for hosiery and other manu- 
facturing purposes, is principally engaged in 
the production of yarns for hand knitting. 
The company’s raw material is directly pur- 
chased in the primary wool markets of the 
world, processed from the raw state to 
finished yarn in the company’s factories and 
sold principally on non contract terms. To 
give efficient service this éntails substantial 
stocks both of raw wool and finished yarns 


o 


and it follows, therefore, that when the 
market value of raw wool collapses in the 
manner indicated during the past financial 
year your company is particularly vulnerable. 
The diminishing spot market in wool in 
London, the scheme of marketing English 
wools sponsored by the Government which 
compels the company to buy its requirements 
in large lots at a limited number of sales 
rather than as and when required from mer- 
chants, and so far as Australian wools are 
concerned, the shipping delays in bringing 
our supplies to this country have all caused 
the company to carry heavier stocks at certain 
times of the year and. have added to the 
market risks. During the period of steady 
and continuous fall in wool values the United 
Kingdom selling prices of the company’s 
hand knitting yarns were controlled by the 
Central Prices Regulation Committee upon 3 
basis designed to control prices in an infla- 
tionary market and which in a falling raw 
material market did not permit the recovery 
of more than a small portion of the cost of 
materials purchased at higher prices. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the company’s results as shown in the 
attached accounts show such a major reversal 
from those of the previous year. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The deficit on trading brought into Sec- 
tion I of the: consolidated profit and loss 
account, after valuing all stocks of wool tops 
and yarns on the basis of the market values 
of raw wool on May 3, 1952, is £293,492 
compared with a —— for the previous 
year of £3,834,696. emphasised last year 
that this substantial figure could not be 
looked upon as a normal trading profit as it 
included moneys recovered from the sale in a 
rising market of cheaply bought stocks—in 
1951-52, as I have already explained, the 
converse has been the case, and the company 
has suffered as a result of the sale in a falling 
market of comparatively dearly bought 
stocks. 


After crediting the non-recurring items of 
£184,457 surplus arising from the sale of the 
remaining portions of the company’s factory 
at Melton Mowbray and the major’ of 
Clark Bridge Mills, Halifax, the £69,472 
profit on exchange arising as a result of the 
movement @turing the year of the Canadian 
dollar and the consequent revaluation in 
terms of sterling of the net floating assets of 
the company’s Canadian branch and making 
such other charges as are shown in Section I 
of the profit and loss account the deficit car- 
ried to Section II is £634,794 compared with 
a corresponding surplus last year of 
£3,289,658. 


In Section II of the profit and loss account 
are set out the credits and charge occasioned 
by British and inion taxation. The 
trading loss of the period will result in due 
course in repayments of British and 
Dominion income tax amounting 10 
£252,396. In addition, we have ascertained 
during the year, for reasons unconnected 
with the trading less, that provisions made in 
earlier years for Dominion and Foreign 
taxation amounting to £25,112 ate no longer 
required. These sums go ‘ore in re- 


duction of the loss brought in at the head of 
this section of the profit and loss account, 
Section II also contains a charge of {97,597 
to cover the net British taxation due to profits 
tax on the payment of the fixed dividends on 
the company’s 6} per cent and 4 per cent 
preference stocks, the interim dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 4 per cent and the final 
ordinary dividend of 6 per cent which the 
directors will recommend for your approval 
at the company’s annual general meeting. 
This charge, anomalous as it may seem in a 
year in which the company has not earned a 
profit, arises as a result of the forfeiture of 
non-distribution relief for profits tax pur- 
poses received in earlier years when the past 
profits out of which the dividend distribu. 
tions are paid were earned and put to reserve. 
Since the company is legally bound to pay 
its preference dividends at the agreed fixed 
rate the whole of the charge for distributed 
profits tax falls upon the ordinary stock- 
holder, who in receiving a modest return on 
his investment out of profits foregone in the 
past has to bear this onerous sum 


CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 


After the debits and credits for taxation 
the net deficit attributable to Patons & 
Baldwins, Limited, is £482,660. This figure 
is struck after including the profits of all sub- 
sidiary companies less the proportion of the 

rofits of Patons & Baldwins (Australia), 

imited, belonging to the £A750,000 5 per 
cent preference stock and £A500,000 ordi- 
nary stock held principally by Australian 
investors. The share of the Australian com- 
pany’s profits attributable to these interesis 
is £27,777. Profits, less in the case of one sub- 
sidiary a loss, amounting to £4,722 (net) have 
been retained in the profit and loss accounts 
of subsidiary companies, 


Over the years 1948-1951 the company has 
built up a contingencies reserve which stood 
in the 1951 balance sheet at £2,800,000 after 
deducting the book value of the. company’s 
assets in Shanghai. This contingencies 
reserve was built up out of profits principally 
for the contingency of a fall in woo! value 
just such as occurred during the past trading 
year. The directors propose therefore to 
bring back to profit and loss account a sum 
of £700,000 from contingencies reserve. This 
sum of £700,000 is considerably less than the 
sum of £804,648 which was appropriated to 
contingencies last year, when I said that in 
r ending such a large appropriation the 
directors had in mind the downward tren 
of wool values and the consequences that 
must ensue should that trend continuc 


DIVIDEND TEN PER CENT 


After bringing back the £700,000 men- 
tioned and including £294,313 left in the 
profit and loss account after deductinz from 
last year’s carry forward of £459,120 the pre- 
ference dividends and the interim onary 
dividend, all of which have already been paid 
totalling £164,807, the directors have for dis- 
posal.a credit balance of £511,653. Out of 
this sum the directors recommend for your 
approval the payment of a final ordinary div!- 
dend of 6 per cent, making a total of |° pet 
cent for the year, which will involve, !cs 
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income tax, £83,123, leaving the carry for- 
ward at £428,530, The uncertain outlook 
has influenced the directors in deciding to 
recommend a final ordinary dividend of only 
6 per cent. The need to conserve the re- 
sources of the company is obvious, particu- 
larly in view of the substantial amounts re- 
quired for taxation liabilities early next year. 
These heavy liabilities are a further example 
of the drain on industry generally of the pre- 
sent penal taxation which, if persisted in, 
must inevitably not only restrict expansion 
but make it difficult or even impossible to 


maintain existing levels of production. 

I consider that in a year which has seen 
such 2 major reversal of conditions in the 
textile industry generally, it is not unsatisfac- 
tory that your company has been able to 


cover its trading deficit, pay the fixed divi- 
dends on its preference capital, 10 per cent 
on its ordinary capital together with the 
profits tax which this involves by drawing on 
its contingencies reserve to the extent of 
£700,000 that is considerably less than its 
1951 appropriation of £804,648 and reducing 
the carry forward on profit and loss account 
by f 3 590. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF 
THE COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


It will be observed that the balance sheet 
of the company and that of the group as a 
whole have this year been presented in 


columnar form which I think is an improve- 
ment 

Taking the group as a whole net assets 
after deducting the interest of outside share- 


holders have fallen from £14,850,272 to 
£14,080,059—a decrease of £770,213. The 
net value of fixed assets shows an increase 
from {8,092,157 to £8,532,444. This increase 
is principally covered by final payments in 
respect of constructional work at the com- 
pany’s factory at Darlington and the installa- 
tion there of further machinery. There have 
been sales during the year of the remaining 
portions of the company’s factory at Melton 
Mowbray and the major part of. the Halifax 
properties. 


Total current assets at £12,885,677 show 
a decrease compared with last year of 
£3,394,984. Taking the categories of assets 
in this group individually the value of stocks 
has fallen by £3,485,652, sundry debtors and 
bills receivable by £256,546 and bank 
balances and cash have increased by 
£347,214. Looking at the group as a whole 
the overall weight of raw wool and top stocks 
18 approximately the same as at the end of 
the 1950-51 year. In the United Kingdom 
stocks of wool and tops show a substantial 
increase in weight held. As mentioned 
previously, the company has valued its 
stocks at May 3, 1952, including wool, tops, 
yarns in process and finished yarns on the 


= of wool values ruling on the balance 
sheet date. 


5 Total current liabilities have fallen from 
£5,342,546 to £3,322,776 principally due to 
a decrease of £1,516,084 in borrowings from 
the bank and on acceptance credits. If the 
reserve for future taxation of £1,180,000 
shown in the 1951 figures is taken into 
account the fall in the liabilities of the group 
as a whole is correspondingly greater. 


EXPORTS 


In the export markets as in the United 
Kingdom consumer resistance to high prices 
caused the volume of business done by the 
Tou pany in overseas markets to contract in 
1951/52 compared with the previous year. 


In recent months the urgent necessity to 
Ting international indebtedness under con- 
trol has resulted im further severe restrictions 
in imports with the resultant counter restric- 
tons of one form or another by the countries 
While these restrictions may be a 
necessity at the present time it is 


affected. 
Vital 


difficult to see in them any long-term 
solution of the immediate trade problems 
confronting the world. Surely the only 
sound solution is, as soon as practicable, to 
free the currencies from control and allow 
the balance of trade between countries to 
find its own level. 


SHANGHAI 


The note to. the balance sheet fully 
sets out the treatment afforded in the 
accounts to the trading results of the 
company’s former branch in Shanghai, 
China, and to the assets and liabilities of 
Patons and Baldwins (Far East) Limited, 
which, during the year, took over the former 
branch. You will have seen the statements 
in the Press concerning the withdrawal of 
British business interests from China. Your 
subsidiary company, Patons and Baldwins 
(Far East) Limited, has associated itself with 
the other major British interests in China in 
approaching the Central People’s Govern- 
ment with this in view. 


PERSONNEL 


The board are very relieved that your 
company has been able to get through this 
very difficult year with little or no short time 
working and are hopeful that the same con- 
ditions can be maintained during the coming 
year. I greatly regret that the results of the 
year’s trading do not justify, this year, the 
payment of a bonus to employees and I hope 
before long it will be possible for them again 
to share in the prosperity of the company. 
We are grateful to all of them for their efforts 
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and for their loyalty to the company’s in- 
terests and would again specially menticn 
those few gallant men who have upheld our 
interests in Shanghai under the most trying 
conditions. 


THE FUTURE 


It is customary in a chairman’s statement 
to venture an opinion as to the prospect for 
the future. I find upon looking back that I, 
and my predecessor in office, Mr Alexander 
Forrester-Paton, whilst being reasonably 
optimistic as to the company’s capacity to 
manufacture and sell a product of high re- 
pute have been guarded as to our prospect 
for the future because we have felt over 
recent years that the steadily increasing level 
of wool prices could, in the end, only lead 
to difficulties for us as a company. Whilst 
in the circumstances it is no consolation to 
be proved right by events, I think we can be 
considered fortunate to have come through 
the past twelve months no worse than’ has 
proved to be the case. Though wool values 
have recovered somewhat since the date of 
the balance sheet their future course is still 
very much in doubt but it is clear that the 
past year has seen the major portion of: the 
recession which so obviously had to be faced 
when one considered the peak prices to 
which wool had risen by March, 1951. 

The coming year is likely to be again a 
difficult one: but I am hopeful that it will 
also see the commencement of a recovery in 
the wool textile trade, but whatever there is 
in store I am confident of the company’s 
ability to meet the future 





RHODESIAN CORPORATION 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Rhodesian Corporation, Ltd., was held on 
July 22nd at the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


Mr L. C. Walker, FSAA, chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The Chairman said: You have had the 
accounts of the corporation for the fourteen 
months ended September 30, 1951, in your 
hands for the past six weeks, and with your 
permission I am going to ask you to take 
them as read, but before moving their adop- 
tion I feel it is my duty to bring you up to 
date with the corporation’s activities, as it is 
over nine months since the close of these 
accounts. 


The first matter I wish to bring to your 
attention is the fact that we have arrived at 
the position whereby the corporation has been 
enabled to declare an interim dividend of 
5 per cent in respect of the current year, 
which was paid on July 21st, thus fulfilling 
the endeavours aimed at by your directors. 


INVESTMENTS 


Your corporation holds a_ substantial 
interest in the Bulawayo Board of Executor 
and Trust Company, one of the oldest and 
most important trust companies in the coun- 
try. Their business is being rapidly extended, 
with the result that steady and increasing 
dividends are being paid. Among other in- 
vestments of your corporation we have large 
holdings in Falcon Mines, Rhodesian Brick 
and Potteries, Northern Rhodesian Copper 
shares, Wankie Colliery, the Chartered Com- 
pany, and in the main all our investments are 
in companies with Rhodesian interests. 


Falcon Mines has continued to make satis- 
factory profits, and the commissioning of the 
Dalny Mine main reduction works during the 
June quarter, as forecast by the chairman of 
that company, will enable increased profits to 


be earned. The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme at the Dalny Mine has now been 
largely completed. 


RHODESIAN BRICK AND POTTERIES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Good progress is being made .with the 
erection of the Salisbury plant, and it is 
anticipated that the plant will be completed 
and in production by the end of the year. 
The plant is of the very latest design. 


The Bulawayo works are making steady 
monthly profits with an increasing demand. 


TOBACCO 


A further factor enabling us to look ahead 
in respect of our profits for the current year 
is the excellent returns we have obtained 
from our tobacco crop (only half of which 
so far has been realised) at prices well up 
to our expectations and yielding in the 
aggregate a good profit. 

I must warn you, however, that while we 
have every intention of extending our tobacco 
acreage, the situation arising from the present 
labour shortage must not be lost sight of. 


Our Trelawney Estate, on which we con- 
centrate most of our tobacco cultivation, has 
been greatly improved by the building of 
a dam, which has solved the problem of 
irrigation. 


ESTATES 


I would like to draw your attention to the 
Southern Rhodesia Government’s scheme for 
the development of a satellite town Known as 
Norton, in the area adjacent to the Hunyani 
Dam, and in close proximity to our Kent 
Estate of approximately 20,000 acres—which 
is only 20 miles from Salisbury. This should 
lead to the early development of this estate, 
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and your directors are hopeful that a portion 
of this estate may be required for industrial 
and residential development. 


With regard to the agricultural and 
ranching side of the estate, improvements 
have been made in the production of maize 
and other commodities for feeding purposes, 
but unfortunately setbacks in the way of cattle 
diseases continue which affect the production 
of the best type of our ranching herd. 


Regarding our other ‘estates which adjoin 
the Salisbury and Bulawayo townships, con- 
sisting of approximately 16,000 acres, restric- 
tive legislation in force at present prevents 
any development. However, in the interests 
of the country, we are prepared to lay out 
these estates as residential areas as soon as 
permissible, 

MINING 


As shareholders are aware, the Redwing 
mine is the only mining venture which the 
corporation has retained, and development is 
concentrated on sinking the shaft, which has 
now reached a depth of 775 ft. As soon as 
the work of sinking to the 8th level is com- 
pleted development on the various levels on a 
larger scale will proceed. 


FINANCE 


At the present time our actual cash re- 
sources, after payment of the dividend, remain 
it upwards of £66,000; our quoted invest- 
ments have a market value of £494,200, and 
our unquoted assets, some of which yield 
good dividends, are, in the opinion of your 
directors, fully worth the book valuation. In 
iddition, we have fully secured loans, also 
balances due in respect of land sales, and our 
current assets are valued at approximately 
£750,000. 

As a safeguard against depreciation of in- 
vestments, we have created an imvestment 
depreciation reserve of £60,000. 

In conclusion, I would like to express the 
appreciation of the directors to the staff, and 
in particular to the secretary, in London, for 
the estimable services they have rendered, also 
to the staff in Bulawayo and Johannesburg. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR - 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Trustees Corporation, Limited, was held 
on July 23rd at Winchester House, E.C.2. 
Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech said :— ss 

Once again we are able to present to you 
accounts which are satisfactory. 


Gross revenue from interest°and dividends 
at £380,429 shows an increase of £46,607 
over last year. From Winchester House, in 
spite of increased running Costs we report a 
profit of £29,320. The total revenue for the 
year amounts to £418,262, compared with 
£368,173, an increase of £50,089. 


Our net revenue amounts to £247,877. We 
now recommend a final dividend of 11 per 
cent with a bonus of 2 per cent, both less 
income tax, on the ordinary stock (making a 
total of 20 per cent for the year). 


Balance Sheet: The total of our revenue 
reserves is now over £898,000, compared 
with our issued ordinary capital of £875,000. 


In my personal opinion the present 
standard of living cannot maintained 
much longer, If, however, the people of 
this country will only spend less individually, 
refrain from demanding 500 or 600. million 
pounds increase in wages and salaries for a 


year, then we shall find the paper £ buying 
more and more instead of less and less. In 
that event we shall be able to regain and 
probably improve upon our recent standard 
of living. For the current year I expect the 
revenue to remain buoyant, although it will 
probably not reach the peak achieved during 
the past year. 


The report was adopted. 


LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MRT. L. McC. LONSDALE’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifth annual general meeting of Lons- 
dale Investment Trust Limited was held 
on July 23rd at 22 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C, 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale, which had 
been circulated to stockholders with the report 
and accounts for the year ended February 29, 
1952 :— 

The group has had another satisfactory 
year. There was a further improvement in 
the Trust’s cross revenue from £176,203 in 
the previous year to £197,100. Dividends 
from general investments increased ~ by 
£20,645 ; dividends from subsidiary com- 
panies remained unchanged, including 74 per 
cent from Robert Benson, Lonsdale and 
Co. Limited, but there» was an increasé 
of £42,198 in the revenue reserves carried 
forward in that company and its subsidiaries. 
After charging profits tax and income tax, 
which were larger by £13,026, the net profit 
of the Trust increased by £6,723. After pay- 
ing the preference dividend and the proposed 
dividend of 10 per cent on the ordinary stock, 
the carry forward is increased by £20,322. 
The total taxed revenue reserves of the group 
have therefore increased by £62,520 to 
£285,233 during the year. 


The rise in the book figure for investments 
quoted in Great Britain is mainly due to the 
inclusion under this heading of the Trust’s 
holding in certain companies previously un- 
quoted for which a quotation was obtained 
during the year. The fall in values on the 
London Stock Exchange is reflected in the 
reduction in the market value of quoted 
investments, 


The profits of Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
and Co. Limited, were well maintained 
although the last six months of the com- 
pany’s year coincided with the waiting 
period between the election and the Budget, 
a material change in the financial climate and 
a marked recession in the textile industry. 
The current year has been satisfactory to 
date and several projects for new capital 
issues are under consideration. I need hardly 
emphasise, however, the difficulty of making 
predictions regarding future reSults, 


EROSION OF CAPITAL 


I must stress again what I have said in 
each of the last two years—for it is not only 
of the utmost importance for an issuing house, 
but of vital concern to the national well-being 
~—that inflation and the incidence of high 
rates of taxation, based on profits which are 
arrived at before taking into consideration 
replacement values of stock and plant, are 
forcing companies to seek fresh capital not 
only for developing their businesses, but also 
for maintaining them at the present level. 

_ This erosion of capital is aggravated by the 
imposition of the Excess Profits Levy as a 
further tier of taxation on ies, in addi- 
tion to income tax, distributed and“undistri- 
buted profits ::x, which cannot but deter 
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the already difficult work of an issuing \\5 
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INDUSTRY’S PROBLEM 


If British industry is to re-equip its-\f and 
develop, as it must, for the nation to ‘pport 
z . t 
its present population in the standard of |if. 
which we wish to maintain, there mus: be req| 
savings by ere and by individuals. The 
problem is twofold ; firstly, to create a» atmo. 
sphere conducive to savings by co:panie 
and individuals alike; secondly, to «ive t 
the potential investor an inducement |) make 
his funds available for the development of 
industry. The first requires a reduc sion in 
taxation ; the second a feeling of con/idence 
that Government taxation policy wi!) not be 
operated in.a manner deliberately to destroy 
the rewards appropriate to the inv«siment 
made, Industry has inherent hazards of its 
own ; potential investors must be encouraged 
to take those risks and not, as at present, be 
discouraged by the special selection of indus- 
try as a victim for differentially higher taxa- 
tion with a ‘wariety of taxes whose rates are 
unpredictable from year to year. 


If such an attitude prevails it is difficult 
to see how industry will get the capital it 
requires. 1 earnestly hope that the Royal 
Commission for Taxation will use the weight 
of its ‘mpartial authority to show how 
dangerous the present tendencies are 

The report and accounts were adopted 





HENRY HOPE & SONS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope & Sons, Limited, was held 
on July 23rd at Halford Works, Smethwick, 
Mr H. Donald Hope, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 


chairman’s statement for the year to March 
29, 1952:— 


You will observe that the total net profit 
after taxation, including dividends from 


subsidiaries, is £186,393 against a ‘otal of 
£232,129 for the previous year. 
“Wages and prices continued to rix 


throughout the financial year, and we have 
been compelled to increase our selling prices 
to keep pace with this inflationary spiral. 
Unfortunately, the Government department 
which controls the selling price of much of 
our output has been erratic and sometimes 
dilatory in dealing with our claims for ‘egiti- 
mate price increases. The low profit on our 
home. trading is again largely due io the 
Government's insistence on pegging prices 
at too low a level. 

Taxation—Last year British and {foreign 
taxation took just over half our gross profit. 
This year it has risen to two-thirds, and we 
have reached the position both 1 this 
country and the United States, where com- 
panies—like individual surtax payers —have 
no emcouragement to increase pros oF 
turnover. : 


Hope’s Heating and Engineering | nitéd. 
—This subsidiary has brought its share (o the 
trading results and it is noteworthy that the 
success of this division is largely duc to the 

i of their oil burners and coal s‘okers 
as well as to their dust and fume removal 
and ventilating plant. 

Important Coritracts—While the recut 
in profit is disappointing, the stockholders 
can take satisfaction in the remarkable 
strength business. Trading © 
bear ry and has included 


y notable contracts. 
The report and accounts were adopted: 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


LORD HIVES ON LARGEST SINGLE DOLLAR ORDER 


TI rty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Koyce, Ltd., was held on July 22nd at 
the A ind Hotel, Derby, The Right Hon. 
Lord ves, CH, MBE, LLW, DSc (the 
chair , presiding. 

The ‘ollowing is an extract from his circu- 
jatec rement:— 


] am very glad to be able to report another 
successful year’s trading. The profits are a 
record for the company. 

The chief source of additional revenue was 
the increased and more up-to-date produc- 
tion facilities provided by your company. 
Altogether over four million pounds of the 
company’s money has been spent since the end 
of the war, with considerable commitments 
stil] outstanding.~ Im the majority of cases 
the decision to order this new equipment was 
taken by your company quite irrespective of 
the present rearmament programme. 

It is a complete justification of the policy 
whict ; been pursued by your company 
for a number of years of keeping its factories 


and plant up to date. This expenditure was 
rossible because profits had been re- 
ined in the business im past years. 


Last year your directors felt justified in 


recommending that the dividend distribution 
should be restored to the 1938 level. This 
year we think it is reasonable that the stock- 
holders see a modest increase, Your directors 
therefore recommend a final dividend of 10 
per cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 

We ept that the excess profits made on 
purely rearmament work may be subjected to 
special tax. We do submit, however, that it 
should not be overlooked that the present 
rearmament programme, which is planned 
to a terrifying extent throughout all the free 
nations of the world, can only be regarded as 
a giganuc stockpiling operation in any Ccir- 
cumstances short of war. We all hope and 
pray that it will remain so. 

Your company has a national fresponsi- 
bility in the defence programme, and we 


have an obligation to. carry out the wishes 
of the Government, even to the extent of 
sacrifi of commercial enterprise. For 
future business we shall have to rely more 


than r on the superior quality of Rolls- 
Royce engines. 


The essential task at the moment is the 
re-equipment of the Royal Air Force, but in 
this s to be sadly regretted that orders 
were not placed in time for various types of 
British aircraft, with the result that the 
Royal Air Force is being supplied with 
American equipment. ‘This is not only a 
matter which concerns the pride of the 
Brit ndustry: it is only to be expected 
that our allies. will adopt equipment similar 
to the Royal Air Force. 


AERO DIVISION 
On the military side, the Canberra fitted 


With the Rolls-Royce Avon engines is now 
Put “chvered in quantities to the Royal Air 


Vv Che production of Dart engines for the 
ickers Viscount has now started. During 
the past year additional orders have been 
received by Vickers from overseas. 


Delivery of Avon engines from Glasgow 


has now: started. The plans for the manufac- 
= 0! our engines by the Bristol 
om p 


Limited, and the Standard Motor Company, 
Limited, have gone ahead, and we continue 
to give them every assistance. 


_ We welcome the scheme of “ super priori- 
ties” which was announced only this year. 
It is of particular interest to us because most 
of the aircraft on the list use our engines. 


We have this year obtained, against 
American competition, an order for a very 
considerable number of Nene engines for 
training aircraft to be built in Canada. This 
order probably represents the largest single 
dollar order ever secured by the British air- 
craft industry. 


Our existing arrangements in Australia 
have continued to operate satisfactorily. 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation are in 


production on the Nene engine.and are well ' 


under way towards producing Avon engines. 


Merlin engines have continued to give a 
good account of themselves in, civil operation, 
and we have built up experience which will 
be of great value to us as our commitments 
increase with the operation of the Dart/Vis- 
eount and the Avon/Comet. We fully realise 
the obligations to stand behind these engines 
and provide service and spares on a world- 
wide basis, 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


During the year our. Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars continued to meet with approval 
from a growing body of owners, but import 
and other restrictions abroad have still 
further narrowed the markets to which we 
can export freely. At home it is unfortunate 
that controls and material shortages prevent 
us, on the production side, from achieving 
the output and efficiency which we desire. 


It has unfortunately been necessary once 
again to increase our prices to cope with the 
considerable rise in cost of materials during 
the year, and also a further national wage 
award. The effect of these increases in 
manufacturing costs is, of course, greatly 
inflated by the 66% per cent Purchase Tax 
which the motor car trade has to bear. It is 
vital that the Government should keep this 
tax under constant review, so that it can be 
adjusted at the proper time, and before irre- 
parable damage is done to the industry. 


Production and development of the “B” 
rangé of military and «commercial petrol 
engines are proceeding actively, and the 
motor car division is also carrying out other 
development work in connection with the 
military side of the rearmament programme. 


Manufacturing conditions at home and 
marketing conditions throughout the world 
have made the year a very perplexing one. 
We have erideavoured to tackle the many 
shortages at home as they have revealed 
themselves. We have had to adapt our policy 
at home and abroad to the market conditions, 
which are often complicated by political con- 
siderations. 


‘It is as well to remember that the unique 
reputation which your company has built up 
and held for so many years, with widely 
varying products, is the result of the 
unequalled skill and experience of your 
executive officers ; to the profound knowledge 
and enthusiasm of the staff, and eventually 
to. the pride and loyalty of all the Rolls-Royce 
workers. 


‘ny, Limited, D. Napier and Sons, © The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK 
AND CO. 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
William Hancock and Company, Limited, 
was held on July 24th in Cardiff, Colonel 
J. Gerald Gaskell, CB, TD, DL (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 


The profit on trading has increased from 
£253,379 to £314,000. The net profit of 
the company has increased this year from 
last year’s figure of £71,977 to a figure of 
£79,774, which I think you can consider as 
being reasonably ‘satisfactory. 


Most departments—namely, brewing, 
bottling, wine and spirit and minerals— 
have helped to obtain this year’s result, 
with the exception of the catering depart- 
ment, where the results are very disappoint- 
ing compared with previous years. 


The proposed rate of interest on the 
ordinary stock remains at 14 per cent for 
the year. 


During. the year we have had to meet 
many increased costs for materials that are 
required in our industry—casks, bottles and 
cases, etc.—but they have not been so severe 
as in the past, with the one exception of 
brewing materials—namely, malt and hops. 
I have no doubt that the new season’s malt 
will show a considerable reduction for the 
reason that more barley is being grown this 
year than last 


There is one satisfactory feature of the 
year’s working and that is that we have 
maintained our sales, in fact slightly in- 
creased them as far as our beer sales are 
concerned;~and this in spite of the most 
intensive competition. 


The report was adopted. 


THOMAS BROWN & 
SONS, LIMITED 


The fifty-fifth annual general mecting of 
Thomas Brown & Sons, Limited, was held 
on July 15th in London, Mr John M. 
Lawrence (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


Your company has had another successful 
year of trading. The net profit of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries amounted to 
£113,470, compared with £84,652. 


Your directors propose that a final dividend 
of 2s. per stock unit and a bonus of Is. per 
stock unit on the ordinary stock should be 
paid, making a total of 4s. per stock unit (or 
20 per cent) for the year. 


From June to December almost unprece- 
dented drought conditions prevailed in 
Queensland. This affected very adversely the 
sugar, dairying and farming industries. Rain 
fell*in January and February over a greater 
portion of Queensland and relieved the posi- 
tion, but it was not until late March that the 
heavy. rains-that are generally expected carly 
in the year eventuated. 


On March 7th this year the Australian 
Government made a most drastic reduction in 
the goods that can be imported in Australia. 
If the regulations be not modified, our im- 
ports during the current financial year will 
be considerably less than during the year 
under review, and this will have serious reper- 
cussions on our trade in imported goods. 

It is impossible to forecast the future with 
any degree of accuracy. The activities of 
your company are, however, widely spread 
and soundly controlled under the present 
management. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHN THOMPSON LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General Engineers) 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


£33 MILLION WORK ON HAND 


MR EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S REVIEW 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of John Thompson Limited was held on 
July 23rd at Ettingsall, Wolverhampton. 


In the temporary absence, through indis- 
position, of the chairman, Mr Edward W. 
Thompson, MA, the deputy-chairman, Mr 
J. H. N. Thompson, MC, MA, AMIMechE, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


Our net profits after paying £600,007 for 
taxation and providing £203,491 for depre- 
ciation, are £393,880; this compares with 
£402,400 for the year 1950 and £312,174 for 
the year 1949. 


The gross trading profits of the group for 
the year 1951 at £1,251,991 show an increase 
of £50,786 over the corresponding figure for 
the year 1950 and an increase of £375,504 
over that for the year 1949. 


The output for the past year“is more than 
two and a half times that for the year 1946, 
indicating the development and progress made 
by your company since the war, 

The output for 1951 in money values again 
increased by {2 million from £9 million to 
£11 million as mentioned above ; our gross 
trading profit before taxation, depreciation, 
etc., increased by only approximately £50,000, 
and due to higher taxation and depreciation 
the net profits were slightly lower. 


The total taxation charged in the accounts 
this year at £600,007 is again an increase of 
£29,495 over the previous year. During the 
current year we have to contemplate paying 
the new Excess Profits Levy, which will 
almost certainly involve us in additional taxa- 
tion. Your board are in entire agreement that 
excessive profits should not be made out of 
rearmament contracts. As far as we are con- 
cerned, however, we are only directly com- 
mencing our rearmament work during the 
present year 1952, and the greatly increased 
gross profit figures for 1951 and 1950 as com- 
pared with the previous years were not the 
result of direct rearmament work, but were 
due to the development and expansion 6f our 
normal business both for home and export in 
the years since the war, and were, as pre- 
viously mentioned, a direct result of the 
capital expenditure incurred during that 
period. 


The original proposal for the Excess Profits 
Levy standard was to base it on the average 
of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, and was 
most unfair to our company, since in 1947 
we had not recovered from the changeover 
to normal work after the war. Subsequent 
alterations to the proposed standard substi- 
tuting the average of the years 1948 and 1949 
will be less penalising to our company, but, 
undoubtedly, no standard period could be fair 
that does not include the year 1950—a year 
which, as stated and as far as we are con- 
cerned, does not include any direct rearma- 
ment work whatsoever. 


DIVIDENDS AND CAPITAL 


Your directors have again decided to 
recommend the repetition of the same total 
dividend in respect of the year 1951 as in 
the previous year, namely, a final dividend 
of 125 per cent which with the interim 


e 


dividend of 10 per cent already paid will 
make a total ef 22} per cent for the year. 
The total amount paid out in dividends, 
therefore, will be exactly the same as in the 
previous year. 


You are, of course, fully conversant with 
the recent increase in capital which it has 
been found essential to secure, and it is only 
necessary, therefore, to restate the position 
very briefly. The capital of the company 
was increased by £150,000, and new shares 
in the ratio of one new share unit for each 
four units already held were offered to 
existing Ordinary shareholders at a price of 
14s. 6d. per share. The amount realised by 
this issue was just under £500,000, and as 
explained in the various circular letters at 
the time, the issue was necessitated by the 
increase of £875,000 in the stock and work- 
in-progress as at the end of 1951 compared 
with the corresponding figures at the begin- 
ning of that year, and the obvious need to 
finance the increased, and increasing amount 
of work on hand. 

Even with this new increase in capital the 
company’s issued and paid-up capital is only 
£1,341,065 consisting of £481,116 preference 
capital and £859,949 ordinary capital, 
whereas the capital actually employed in the 
business is now almost £3,750,000. This 
large sum is a result of the conservative 
financial policy which your board has pur- 
sued during past years. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


We have experienced considerable diffi- 
culties in the early part of this year due to 
the shortage of steel and other materials, but 
in spite of this the average output of our 
subsidiary companies shows a reasonable in- 
crease as compared with the same period of 
1951, and as far as the home companies at 
the end of March, 1952, were concerned 
showed a total increase of over 18 per cent. 
If this output can be maintained and material 
supplies do seem a little easier, there is no 
reason why the gross trading balance for 
1952 should not be as equally satisfactory as 
last year. 


The work in hand of our various com- 
panies has again increased, and is now 
approximately £33 million ; again, to some 
extent, the result of long-term contracts. 


The home trade of our companies is 
mainly devoted to essential requirements. 
Important contracts have been completed 
and others are on hand for power stations 
for the British Electricity Authority. Essen- 
tial boiler plant is being supplied to various 
types of industry, and I am gratified to 
say that our Motor Pressings Company is 


maintaining its good service to the motor 
industry. 


We are maintaining our efforts to increase 
our export trade, and direct and indirect 
exports of our companies during 1951 were 
approximately £3 million. Foreign competi- 
tion, however, in exports even for our type 
of business, is increasingly severe, but 
our subsidiary companies in the Common- 
wealth and our agents throughout the 
world are meeting the challenge most 
successfully. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FURTHER IMPROVEMEN | 
MR F. N. LLOYD’S STATEM!NT 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd and Company, Limited, was helg 
on July 18th at the registered office, James 
Bridge Steel Works, near Wednesbury, Mr 
F. N. Lloyd, chairman and managinz direc. 
tor, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr E. Allison, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s s::tement 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am glad to be 
able to report a further improvement in the 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1952. 
There was an increase of 16 per cent in the 
tonnage of castings dispatched, and their 
value. was further enhanced by an increased 
proportion of alloy heat treated work and also 
an increased proportion of castings sent out 
in the machined condition or as finished 
machinery. 


There has also been an increase in carnings 
per employee of 16 per cent by comparison 
with the previous year. This has come about 
partly as an outcome of the national wage 
advances during the year, and partly due to 
increased piece-work earnings. Bearing in 
mind the very substantial amount of in- 
creased machinery put to work by the com- 
pany during the year, it cannot be said that 
our employees, who have not increased in 
number, have not benefited in proportion to 
the increased amount of work that they have 
turned out. 


FURTHER PLANT NEEDED 


The additional equipment, without which 
the improved results now shown would not 
have been possible, was financed by the pro- 
ceeds of the issue of capital that we made 
early in 1951. The need for still further re- 
equipment is as great as ever, and will un- 
doubtedly fully tax the financial resources of 
the company in the future. The cost of new 
plant and equipment is increasing steadily, 
and there is also a tendency for delivery dates 
to become longer rather than shorter. 


Both our subsidiary companies, Lloyds 
(Burton), Limited, and Parker Foundry 
(1929), Limited, have shown record produc- 
tions and earnings during the year. Neither 
of these companies has since the date of their 
establishment made any. contribution towards 
the earnings of the parent company, al! profits 
earned having been retained in the subsidiary 
companies and devoted towards their develop- 
ment and improvement. 


Since the beginning of 1952 there has been 
some slackening in the demand for castings 
for ordinary commercial purposes, and owing 
to the present difficulties of international 
trade, the future outlook for our ordinary 
business is somewhat uncertain. We 4(, 
however, kept fully employed as requirements 
of national defence have more than taken 
up any slack that has developed in other 
directions, and we do not anticipate much 
difficulty in maintaining a full order book 
during the current financial year. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit, after providing for deprecia- 
tion £82,055 and taxation £400,000, amounts 
to £316,036, as shown in the consolidated 
profit and loss account. ‘To this is «dded 


£3,703, over-provision for taxation by sub- 
sidiary 


companies in the previous year. 
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Ny ynne the year interim dividends were 
24 per cent, less tax, on the 5 per cent 
sulative preference shares and 5 per cent, 
ieee tax. on the ordinary shares, We are now 
ending am imcrease in the plant re- 
nt reserve Of £168,000, making the 
serves £325,000, and an allocation of 


21.000 to general revenue reserve, which 
ben stands at £483,000. Our recommenda- 
on irding the plant replacement reserve 
erises from the necessity to provide for the 
likely rising cost of the additions and im- 
provements to plant mentioned earlier. 


We also recommend the payment of final 
dividends on the share capital of 2} per cent, 


less tax, on the cumulative preference shares 
and 12} per cent, less tax, on the ordinary 
shares, which in total will absorb £42,788. 
The balance on the consolidated appropria- 


pons account to be carried forward to next 
vear is increased to £65,851 compared with 


{57,456. In recommending that the ordinary 
dividend be increased by 25 per cent over last 
vear, vour directors have done their best to 


meet a situation brought about by the com- 
pany’s improved trading, coupled with the 
Chancellor’s appeal‘ for restraint in dividend 
distribuuon, 


Fin I would like to join with my 
colleagues on the board in expressing our 
appreciation of the efforts of everyone con- 
nected with this company’s activities. The 
will to work, coupled with that sense of 
responsibility so essential to progress has, 
throughout the year, been apparent in all that 
they have done. 


The report and accounts were adopted; the 
proposed dividends were approved ; retiring 
director, Mr E. S. Everitt, was re-elected, and 
Messrs Agar Bates Neal and Company were 
appointed auditors, 


BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A BONUS ISSUE 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on July 24th in 
London, Mr H. W. Horner, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


From July Ist this company starts a new 
phase of its life. The proposals approved at 
the extraordinary general meeting of members 
held on March 22, 1951, have been carried 


into cfiect by formal agreement with the 
Colonial Office. 


Permission has been granted for the com- 
pany to capitalise £120, of the amount at 
credit of general reserve ; this will be issued 
&s a bonus to members, in the proportion of 
two new stock units for every three now held. 


It is proposed to hold the meeting in Sep- 
tember to give them effect. 


We are proceeding as rapidly as practicable 
with the extensive programme of re-equip- 
ment, on which, and on labour saving 
mechanisation _ of ing operations and 
Wansport, the board have undertaken 
expenditure totalling £276,000. 


lhe balance on working for the year, in the 
oon ucuon of a rather smaller volume of 
imber, was nearly £50,000 better than for the 
er ous year, the results for which were then 

ped by bringing in excess provisions of 
i ous years of approximately £40,000. The 
asc ay transferred £40,000 to general 

» and pro , 

dividend wt 20 per eat, Pent ae Years 


The report was adopted. 


THE A.P.V. COMPANY 


CONSISTENT AND SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting 
of The A.P.V. Company, Limited, was held 
on July 23rd in London. 


The following is am extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 


The group trading profit for the year 
amounted to £719,030, of which £565,654 
was earned by the company and £153,376 by 
the subsidiaries. 


The results are evidence of consistent and 
satisfactory progress, but your directors have 
felt it desirable to resist the temptation to 
make a more generous distribution to share- 
holders, because of the continuing need to 
retain profits in the business for develop- 
ment purposes. The provision for group 
taxation amounted to £334,433. 


During 1951 there was no relaxation of 
the strain put upon your factories by the 
great volume of turnover needed to cope 
with the demand for the company’s products. 
Indeed, the reverse was the case and the 
strain was greatly increased, both by the 
additional turnover called for and by the 
difficulty of obtaining some raw materials. 
Orders on the company’s books at January 
1, 1952, exceeded those in hand on January 
1, 1951, by nearly 10 per cent. Your com- 
pany’s efforts to assist in the drive for 
exports were maintained and even extended 
during the year. The export orders received 
by your company were higher than in 1950 
and represented 42 per cent of all the orders 
received. 

I mentioned last year the great demand of 
industry for what I called stainless steel 
secondary equipment. This demand reached 
totally unexpected levels during 1951 and 
rapid development of. your company’s pro- 
ductive capacity for such equipment was 
necessary. These developments have now 
been in great measure effected and we are in 
a position to meet almost all the reasonable 
demands put upon us. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In considering the future when I addressed 
you last year, my chief anxiety was the 
prospect of severe and, in some cases, total 
restriction of the supply of raw materials 
essential to the manufacture of the company’s 
chief products. I am glad to say that these 
restrictions have not taken the extreme form 
which all anticipated and that although there 
have been and are serious difficulties with 
some raw and some semi-manufactured 
materials required, on the whole it appears 
that, unless new restrictions are imposed, 
your company will not be prevented on this 
account from completing its manufacturing 
programme this year. What lies beyond this 
year no one can tell. 


The first stage of the building of your new 
factory and foundry in Crawley, Sussex, is 
now nearing completion and limited produc- 
tion should begin there within a matter of 
weeks. With the completion of stage 1 now 
in sight, attention is being devoted to the 
initiation of stage 2 of the move to Crawley. 
The economies arising from this move should 
be considerable. 


It will be clear to you from the brief sum- 
mary I have given you that an immense 
burden has fallen upon the shoulders of all 
your employees from the directors down- 
wards. If only the same willingness to 
work, the same enterprise and imitiative can 
be maintained in the future, your ae 
should emerge successfully from the di 1- 


ties and trials which undoubtedly face the 


engineering indusiry today. 
The report was adopted. 
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NCHANGA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
~ MINES LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Nechanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited will be held on August 14th, at 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, circulated with’ the report and 
accounts :— 


It is just over 18 months since the manage- 
ment and control of your company were re- 
moved to Northern Rhodesia. The course 
of events during that period has demon- 
strated that the decision to make this change 
was completely justified. The location of the 
head office enables policy determinations to 
be made locally in the light of first-hand 
knowledge and with the benefit of consulta- 
tion with Government and other authorities. 
This is particularly desirable, in view of the 
increasingly complex political situation, since 
the views and policies of the copper mining 
companies on all major questions, particu- 
larly those concerned with European and 
African labour problems, must necessarily 
carry considerable weight in the territory 
The’ results for the year to March 31st last 
show new records for production, sales and 
profits. 


In my statement accompanying the 195] 
report I said that it was the intention to 
provide finance for the capital expenditure 
programme, comprising mainly that on the 
third stage extensions, chiefly by raising 
capital and partly out of profits. Last year 
£700,000 was apprepriated out of profits and 
in view of the continued prosperity the board 
has appropriated from this year’s profits the 
sum of £2 million. The question of how 
the balance should be provided is receiving 
active consideration. 


SUPPLY OF POWER 


Of prime concern to this and the other 
copper mining companies in Northern 
Rhodesia is that of power supply. I men- 
tioned to members last year that the Power 
Interconnection Scheme on the copperbelt— 
a local “Grid” system—was likely to be 
commissioned towards the end of 1951. 
Owing to delays in deliveries of *essential 
equipment, commissioning has had to be post- 
poned, but is now imminent. An integral 
part of the scheme is the installation of 
further steam power plant. 


I would like to say something about copper 
prices. It is common knowledge that other 
base metals have reflected a downward trend 
since the beginning of 1952. However, copper 
has not only maintained its price during this 
period, but has recently advanced. The abro- 
gation by ile of the agreement with 
America to supply that country with electro- 
lytic copper at 27.50 cents per pound, and the 
reduction in American domestic production 
caused by strikes have not only led to further 
releases of copper to industry from the Ameri- 
can domestic stockpile, but have also resulted 
in the American authorities permitting con- 
sumers in that country to purchase foreign 
copper at any price. This has resulted in an 
increase in the American export price, which 
in turn has been reflected by an increase in 
the price paid to your company by the British 
Ministry of Materials. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, or from the 
Transfer Offices. at 44, Main Street, Johan- 
nesburg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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E. K- COLE, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole, 
Limited, was held on July 24th, at Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr E. K. Cole (chairman and managing 
director), who presided, in the course of his 
speech said: — 

We have had another successful year. The 
trading profit amounts to £536,282 and the 
net profit, after providing for all expenses, 
including depreciation, but before deducting 
taxation, is £463,215, an increase of £38,163 
over the previous 12 months. 


The taxation liability in respect of the 
profits for the year under review has been 
provided for by the transfer of £304,000 to 
taxation reserve, leaving a net balance of 
£159,215, to which is added £50,000 pro- 
vided for taxation in previous years not now 
required, 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


We were able to take full advantage of 
the good trading conditions which prevailed 
in the industry during the year. The open- 
ing of the North of England and Scottish 
Television transmitters led to a ftirther 
expansion of the television market and our 


Weceivers commanded gratifying support by 


the public. Our policy of producing tele- 
vision receivers with the largest possible 
screen consistent with moderate prices con- 
tinued to be successful. 


Last year I made reference to the onerous 
increase of 334 per cent in the Purchase Tax 
rate on television and radio receivers since 
when the present Chancellor has imposed 
restrictions on hire purchasé transactions 
which require not less than 33} per cent 
of the price tO be paid Gown and limit the 
maximum period during which the balance 
may be repaid to eighteen months. It will 
be appreciated that these two factors must 
have and are having a detrimental effect on 
the industry. It is realised, of course, that to 
improve present national economic conditions 
strong measures are necessary but, at the same 
time, it is acknowledged that to hold one’s 
own in the export markets of the world it is 
essential to have a flourishing home market. 
Our volume of home television production 
has enabled us to quote competitive prices in 
Canada and South America with the result 
that we are already in production on one 
order for television receivers worth more than 
1,500,000 dollars and await final confirmation 
of another amounting to over 650,000 dollars. 
We can only enlarge on this important new 
export outlet by low costs and competitive 
prices which in turn can only be maintained 
by a big volume of home production. 


> ELECTRONICS 


The expansion of this division in the pro- 
duction of radar, communications and 
nucleonic equipment for Government ser- 
vices and commercial use continues and a 
satisfactory contribution toward the trading 
results of the company was made. 


PLASTICS 


In spite of difficult conditions towards the 
latter part of the year this division increased 
its turnover and operated profitably and this 
was due in no small measure to the success 
of efforts made to secure the. utmost 
efficiency. 


EXPORTS 


«Our turnover with overseas countries has 
again reached a new record. Our export 
department is to be commended on this 
result, and we-shall endeavour to maintain 
and expand our overseas business. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 25 per cent was appfoved. 


WHITBREAD & 
COMPANY 


COL. WHITBREAD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Whitbread 
Company, Limited, was held on July 
18th, in London, Colonel W. H. Whitbread 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 


The profits of the parent company for the 
year, before providing for taxation, amounted 
to £1,572,097, which shows. an increase of 
£282,459 over the previous year. The taxa- 
tion charge, however, is £967,731, compared 
with £743,753 for the previous year, an in- 
crease of £223,978. The consolidated 
accounts give a similar picture. The profit 
for the year before providing for taxation 
is £1,780,536, which is an increase of 
£309,782. Again, the taxation charge is 
higher, at £1,123,272, compared with. that 
of the previous year of £860,082, an increase 
of £263,190. You will observe that taxation 
dominates the whole of the results. After all 
the year’s hard work the group net profit 
shows an increase of only £46,592, all the 
rest of the increased profit, amounting to 
£263,190, being taken by the Chancellor for 
distribution to the Welfare State. 


Although taxable profit is four times as 
much as in 1938, the burden of taxation has 
increased by nearly six times during the same 
period, 


DESTRUCTIVE TAXATION 


Out of a group trading profit of {1,780,534 
the taxation charge absorbs £1,123,272. Of 
this taxation figure, £522,244 is in respect of 
profits tax—this is £211,000 more than last 
year. Furthermore, after studying the effects 
of the recent budget, we believe that the tax 
on our profits for the current year will be at 
least as high as for the year under review. It 
is obvious that taxation at this rate makes it 
financially irresponsible to take what in 
earlier years would have been considered 
reasonable commercial risks in order to 
develop the business both at home and 
abroad. Indeed, the merchant adventurer has 
small encouragement as, owing to the pre- 
sent incidence of taxation, he -has very little 
to gain from the success of his energy and 
enterprise but still bears the full responsi- 
bilities of failure and financial loss. 


I am aware that circumstances are changing 
and that we must adjust our outlook to 
the conditions and opinions of the time, but 
the present method of the central Govern- 
ment of seizing by far the largest portion of 
the rewards of enterprise and distributing 
them among the unenterprising, surely must 
have gone too far and will defeat its own 
purpose. . 

_Although ‘there is little incentive to your 
directors to develop our export business, we 
will continue our efforts in order to help the 
country in the struggle to balance its external 
payments. © 


THE FUTURE 


Your board look to the immediate future 
with confidence, subject to unpredictable 
changes in trading conditions and to adverse 
legislation. This is demonstrated by their 
recommendation of a final dividend of 17 
per cent, making a total of 23 cent for the 
full year. It should be n that this dis- 


‘tribution represents only 2.2 per cent of the 


gross revenue and 44 per cent of the total 
amount available for appropriation exclud- 
ing the amount brought in from the previous 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 
COMPANY, LIMIT:D 


RECORD RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this com. 

ny was held on July 24th in London, 

rederick Ellam ( an of the mupany) 
presiding. © 

The following are extracts from } 
lated statement :— 


. For the year ending December 3:, 195] 
the trading results have created a record, 
both as regards sales and profits achieved 
both. by our home and overseas organisa. 
tions. The various commodities produced 
and marketed by your company h::<¢ been 
maintained at their usual high standard of 
quality and various new projects are develop. 
ing satisfactorily. 


» CUCU. 


Last year the rising costs of raw 
materials was causing anxiety, whereas 
recently the tendency is for the cost 
of some of the commodities we purchase 
to décrease, and having regard to the 


substantial stocks held at-the end of 1951, 
your directors have deemed it advisable to 
pursue a conservative policy, and the general 
and the stock reserves have been increased by 
£25,000 each. 


Among the difficulties that we have to con- 
tend with are the restrictions imposed on the 
import of our products into certain coun- 
tries, notably Australia. 


There have been im the past few months 


signs of a trade recession, but in view of 
present conditions your directors do not con- 
sider it advisable to recommend a further 
increase in the dividend, which, vou will 
remember, was raised last year to 33} per 
cent. 


The report was adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on July 24th in London, Col. 
Clive E. Temperley, OBE, MC, BSc, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
directors’ circulated statement for 1951 :— 

The consolidated profit and loss »ccount 
shows a trading t of £563,279—an im- 
maby mer of some 20 per cent over las! year. 

is improvement resulted from a substantial 
increase in turnover, which, in turn, largely 
accounts for the marked expansion in the 


_group’s current assefs and liabilities Your 


a dividend of 20 pet 
cent on the ordinary shares. 

Our production of Jarrah and Karri 1 Aus- 
tralia again increased. 

In the United Kingdom, merchaniing of 
general hardwoods and softwoods ex inded 
considerably and reached record proj .tions 
both in velume and and in the profits 
earned, In South Africa the operat ons of 
our subsidiary company are still limied by 
import restrictions, — from countries 
with hard currency. evertheless, ths sub- 
sidiary was able to show a satisfac’'y 1 
crease in turnover and profits. 

Millars’ Machinery Company 2. ° eved 
record figures in the volume aad value of its 
products sold and earned satisfactory ‘0! 

Taking our. group as a whole on the facts 
as we know them at present, we show! have 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


acc|STANTSHIP IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ions are invited for an Assistantship in the Department 
and “Economic Research tenable from October 1, 1952. 
will be given to applicants interested in problems of 
r) al trade or in industrial economics. Salary scale: £400 
SF initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
nd family allowance benefits. 
ons (three copies) should be lodged not later than 
1952, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


btained. 
ar GEORGE P. RICHARDSON, 
___ Assistant Secretary of University Court, _ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


ons are invited for appointment as Lecturer in Economic 
nd History of Economic Thought.—Particulars may’ be 
rom the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent 
pemnseies cae a ae Ss ae ae 
EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 
Apt ms are invited for the post of Assistant Statistician in 
nent of the Commercial Manager of the Board at Leicester. 
; should preferably hold a degree in economics with 
The duties will consist Wiainly of the statistical examina- 
on a terpretation of data for management. 
The iry will be within A.P.T. Grade 9 (£595—£695) 
Natior lary Scales. 
The is superannuable and the successful 
equired pass a medical examination. 
ns stating age, education; qualifications and experience 
iddressed to the undersigned to be received not later than 


“o A. GWYNNE DAVIES, Secretary. 
Bev« House, University Road, Leicester. 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


ompany in the North of England, having foundry and 
works engaged on medium/heavy products, réquires a 
Manager to assist in formulating sales policy and to 
‘ rations of the Estimating and Sales Departments. The 
osit ries coepeae to the General Manager for the 
dmit on of these departments, for price fixing and for 
negot of major contracts and agreements, A knowledge of 
osting ds and industrial administration is essential. Applicants 
8 i 50 years of age and should have held a similar position 
nt ering world carrying a salary of not less than £2,000 p.a, 
enerous pension scheme,-—Box 23 


of the 


candidate may be 


\i ACI ‘S LIMITED, Great West Road, Brentford, have a 
AVE ov: n their Accounts Department. Applicant must have 
.ediate Accountancy Examination. ension and Profit 
Particiy i. —Write details of age, qualifications and salary required 
Pers Manager, 

E American firm which has been in business over 90 years 
extensive operations in the flelds of industry, transporta- 
tion, f n trade, banking, insurance and mining in North and 
South America ‘is interested in engaging a highly qualified 
EXEC E possessing thorough knowledge of accountancy, business 

er etc. Knowledge of Spanish desirable but not essential. 
n will be given to candidates up to 50 years of age.—All 
which will be treated in the strictest confidence, should 

i led as possible and addressed to Box No. N 91, c/o 
ks Broad Street House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

YEN MAN, under 30, barrister, Oxford graduate, postgraduate 
Ma i economics and political science, ex-R.A.F. Intelligence 
officer nt French and Japanese, accustomed responsibility, good 
prese} married, willing to travel. At present remuneratively 
emple N. America but .desires q@hange. Seeks worthwhile 
admi: itive post, preferably based in Europe or Far East. 
Would consider v America, Interviews N. America or Europe. 
TABLISHED highly reputable Company with selling 

abioad has spare capital and some factory space avail- 
id like to meet man or small company in need of finance 
d o manufacture some commodity in demand abroad, prefer- 
} lar countries, Raw material must be readily available. 


Rec istion by Solicitors or Accountants would eventually be 

requ Strict confidence.—Box 26 

Tw Research Staff required for investigations: (i). Industrial 
of Tees-side;: Gi) Operation of Development ea Policy 


Coast.—For further details Mmecluding qualifications and 
Secretary, Northern Industrial Group, 9, Eldon Square 
VOW pon-Tyne, 1, 

SHIT ‘G MANAGER (30), experienced in exporting to all markets, 
¢ gressive post with Merchant House or large Manufac- 

iret ilary £750.—Write Rox 27. 
Me i EAST/MEDITERRANEAN. Gentleman (51), executive 
- iministrative experience in army and business, seeks’ post. 

but can work.—Bex 997. 
“ENCED economic research worker with excellent atademic 
i‘ions and publications: has part-time post in London for 
Vould consider rt-time research work, such as preparation 


or analysis ef material.—Box 25 


IDGE Economics graduate, 29, several years’ commercial 
iministrative experience at executive level with group of 
rine ring companies, desires chahge into any industry offering 
‘racr work and wider seope than present job.—Box 995. 

( ‘MICS Graduate (Cantab,) would welcome offers of a steady, 


oa ing job. Age 28, experienced trade journalist, magazine 
work, Jess and publicity man. Good administrator, conscientious 
Oorke i laptable.— Write Box 22. 3 ae ee Sd GE ve 
. ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
cy °t Asseciatron Limuted, Menchester, require an Accountant 
cred or Incorporated) to act as Assistant Secretary to the 
Wis.» Age 36 to 40 years. -Commetcial experience desirable. 
Asscesn 1: uly to “the Secreta (marked personal) Bleachers’ 
Slatin, 0" Ltd., Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester, 3, 


age, experience and present salary. 


(‘HARTERED SECRETARY, Company Director (43), wishes to 


srry. ., =. Southern Rhodesia. Would anyone requiring the 
Box % of an able administrator and competent organiser write to 
Printe d eee aterm teen 


in Greet: Britain by Sr..CLements Press, L: 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, ‘sw 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


m the Colony of Bong Kong) 
The Laaotiitty of Member: is timited to the extent and in manner prescribes +y Ordinance No. 
of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP +20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - : £6,000,03) 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON, SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.é. 
Lendon Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Londo, Managers 3. A. Gray. MC, A.M, Duncan Wal'ace. H. A. Mabey. 0.8.8. 


BRANCHES: 
BURMA JHINA (Cen. NDIA MALAYA (Con. ‘, BORNEO ‘Oon, 
Rangoon, Shanghai Bombay Schore Bahbro Kaala Beiait 
CEYLON *Swatow Caleutta Kuala Lampu sandakan 
Cotombo *Tientsin NDO-OHINA Malaces , Tawap 
OHINA *Tsingtao Haipbon: Muaz PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA(JAVA. Saigon Penang Holle 
Cantor Diakarta |APAN Singapore Manila 
*Ohefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore 1AM 
*Pairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Roa Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Lok yo Sungei Patan UNFTED 
*Hankow Lyon. Yokoham» Tetuk Anso: KINGDOS 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Moukde: Hong Konz Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highland Brunei Towr New York 
*Peking Motgkok Ipob Jesselton Sap Francie: 


*Branches at present not operating 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 





. comprebensive wervice «w Trustees and Executors « «ise undertaken by ‘he Baak’s fruste 
Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON >tNGAPORE 





‘T\ECALEMIT. LIMITED require an assistant for their Marketing 


Department Applicants must have had several years’ experience 
in the Marketing Department of a large company, but not necessariiy 
in a senior capacity and should ocalaniy be between 25/30 years 
of age. Owing to the large range of equipment manufactured and 
distributed to all‘types of industries at ‘Dome and overseas the post 
offers unusual scope and good prospects. The rson appointed will 
be required to live near Plymouth where suitable domestic accommo- 
dation can be arranged. Commencing salary will not be less than 
£600 per annum (male or female) and a contributory pension scheme 
is in existence.—Reply with details of experience, qualifications, date 
available and personal data in strict confidence te the General Sales 
Manager, Tecalemit Limited, Plymouth. 

LFRED BIRD & SONS LIMITED, Devonshire Works, Birming- 
4% ham, 12, makers of Bird's Custard Powder and other packaged 
food products distributed through grocery trade outlets, need a 
Senior Assistant in the Advertising Department. The man appointed 
to this important pomtien must have sufficient background of 
advertising and marketing, particularly the latter, to enable him to 
assume responsibility for the advertising and marketing of some of 
the Company's products. Residence in the Birmingham area 
essential.—Applications should be addressed to Personne! Manager 
giving full particulars of previous experience, education, eto. 
PDRUSH ABOE GROUP, consisting of diesel and electrical engineer- 

ing factories, has a vacancy. for a Group Controller of Accounts, 
at-their head office in London. Candidates should be Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants, with a wide knowledge of industry. An 
understanding of standard costs and budgetary control an advantage. 
Commencing salary £2,500 per annum. he appointment is pension 
able.—Reply in confidence to D.S.A.E. Jessop, Brush Aboe Group, 
Duke's Court, Duke@ Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 

4 ACLEANS LIMITED, Great West Road, Brentford, require an 
4 ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT, aged 28/35, fully qualified in 
financial and cost accounting. Experience in budgetary contro! and 
standard costing essential, Superannuation and Profit Participation 
Schemes.—Write, givin details of age, experience and salary 
required, to Personnel anager. 

Sy ACCOUNTANT required by Group of Companies, with Head 

Office in London. Wide commercial and/or professional experi- 
ence is necessary. Business is progressive and offers scope for a 
qualified man who is keen and energetic. Age 80/45. Salary from 
£1,500 according to qualifications.—Applicants should send full 





particulars to Box 999, 


\ YANTED.—Cost Accountant pref. single with textiles experience 
for British Managing Agency concern managing textile. paper 
and sugar mills in South India. Salary to commence around £950 
with allowances but prospects excellent for man of ability and 
initiative.—Write giving particulars to Harvey Brothers Agency Ltd.. 
East India Merchants, 34. Queen Anne’s. Gate, London, $8.W.1. 
G ENERAL MANAGER or Sales/Advertising Manager. Unrivalied 
J experience of large-scale marketing consumer goods (foodstuffs 
and chemist lines) as top level executive. with famous firms. Highest 
qualifications (including F.S.M.A.) and integrity. Resident London. 
Exceptional personality.—Box 24. 
Se MEWS HOUSE IN QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD burnt 
dow:.. Pretect YOUR home with a ‘* Waterloo’ Modern Fire 
Extingui her *non-damaging). From £6. Write for leafiet and price 
list.—Resi and Campbell, Ltd. (Dept. L.2), 75, Victoria Street, 
London. SW.1..'Phone: ABBey 2602-5762. 


A Metropotitan College Modern Postal Course i« the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.Sc... Eeon., 


LL.B... awl other externa! London University Degrees - Civil Service, Local Government and 
Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition tor Prelim. Exams.. and for the professiona) exams.. in Accountancy, 
Seereteryship, Law. Sales Management, &e.. and many intensely practical (mon-exam.) courses ip 
commercial subjects, 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SU: 

Guarantee of Coaching anti! Successful. 

Write today for prospectus, «ent FREE on request. mentioning exam. or enbjects in whieh interested 
to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


CCESSES. 
Text-book ‘ending “brary. Moderate “es, payable 


(G0/2), ST. ALBANS o cali 3 Queen Victoria st. London, ECA. 
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which have changed, 
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not the men... 


The Duke of Edinburgh 
speaking at University College, Swansea 










...and the tool for 
Material Handling is 


the Diesel Fork Lift Truck 








. Pioneers of the small ork lift truck 





COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. B), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 








